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Seagoing Taxi: The Navy Puts the Soldiers on the Beaches 


a er 


"What d’ya mean, 


you’re gonna marry the gal?”’ 


FRANK: Well, look at the tag on this 
camouflage netting. It says 
‘Armstrong Cork’”’ plain as any- 
thing. That means it comes right 
from the girl friend. 


Check your sights, soldier! The 
last time you pulled that line 
you said you were engaged to a 
gal that worked for the outfit 
that makes Quaker Rugs! 


FRANK: Yah, but... 


Bits Whoa, Casanova, your memory 
is slipping! Maybe you forgot, 
but you told me your heart 
throb worked for the company 
that makes that corkboard they 


use to insulate refrigerators. 
FRANK: 
CORP: 


Listen, you guys... 


Guess the yarn-spinning caught 
up with you, boy. I know for a 
fact you haven’t got that many 


different dames waiting for you. 


Look, fellers, will you gimme a 
chance? I got only one girl. 
She’s got only one job. The 
company she works for has got 
only one name—Armstrong 
Cork—and I’m telling you they 
make all those things and a lot 
more, too. 

Maybe! And maybe you guys 
oughta quit shooting the breeze 
and get that gun cleaned! 


It’s A suRPRISE for many people to 
learn that so many different products— 
over 360 of them—are all made by the 
same company. The housewife who 
knows Armstrong’s Linoleum so well is 
surprised to learn that Armstrong also 
makes box toes for shoes. The druggist 
who buys Armstrong’s Prescription Bot- 
tles is surprised when he finds that in- 
sulating fire brick for heat-treating fur- 


naces are also made by Armstrong. The 
architect who specifies Armstrong’s 
Temlok Insulation is surprised when 
he’s told the same company manufac- 
tured the oil pan gasket in his car. The 
telephone lineman who strings his wire 
on Armstrong’s Glass Insulators is sur- 
prised to discover the clothes he wears 
were made from yarn spun on textile 
mill roll coverings made by Armstrong. 


And almost everyone is surprised that 
Armstrong Cork—never before a metal- 
working company—is now producing 
such things as armor-piercing shot, shells 
of many types, steel cartridge cases, 
bomb racks and incendiary bombs, and, 
perhaps most surprising of all, impor- 
tant structural sections of bombing and 
fighting planes. 


ARMSTRONG 
| CORK COMPANY 


Makers of hundreds 
of products for Home, 
Industry, and Victory 


Lancaster,Pa.;Camden,N.J. ;Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Millville,N.J. ;BeaverFalls,Pa.;Fulton,N.Y. ;Dunkirk,Ind. Philadelphia, Pa.;S. Braintree, Mass.;Gloucester,N.J.;Pensacola,Fla. ;Keyport,N.J.;S.Gate,Cal. 
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The rubber navy-—a fleet a week 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubbey 


Tt! workman is unfolding a ship. 
When it’s unwrapped and pumped 
up, it will be another of those cargo 
carrying boats you see in the back- 
ground — able to carry 6,000 pounds. 
The navy wanted a boat capable of 
carrying supplies from ships to shores 
where there were no docks. They 
wanted it of rubber so several could 
be carried, collapsed, on a supply ship 
without taking. up valuable space — 
and pumped up when needed. Several 
companies started making them. 


The accepted method was to cure 
rubberized fabric, cut it to shape, and 
cement the edges. As many as seven 
coats of cement were needed; each had 
to dry; and even then the seam was 
none too strong. 

B. F. Goodrich men set out to find 
a better, faster way. They built forms, 
the shape of the finished boat. Then 
they cut the uncured rubberized fabric, 
shaped it over these forms, and vul- 
canized it. In vulcanizing, the rubber 
iowa together at the seams, making 

st : gjoint. Only one coat of 


cement was needed. The result by the 
B. F. Goodrich method was a stronger 
boat made in less time. Vulcanizin, 
at first took 15 hours. New methods 
brought it down to three hours and 
finally to only 50 minutes. 

B. F. Goodrich is turning out a 
whole fleet every week (the number is 
secret) and has made its methods and 
experience available to all other 
manufacturers. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. Fibs 


B.F. Goodrich 
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"See-ability’... 
helps put ships 
together in record 
time... 


America’s 1943 output of ocean- 
going freighters is set at 19,000,- 
000 tons ... more than double 
1942 production. 


To attain this goal, scores of 
supporting industries must con- 
tinue to contribute their highest 
skills. 

For cunmnpie, the lighting in- 
dustry! In shipyards everywhere 
—in the drafting rooms,the mold 
lofts, machine shops, and on the 
ships themselves—‘‘See-ability” 
is helping men work more accu- 
rately and effectively. 


Yes, etal men build ships 
is one of the lighting industry’s 


most important jobs . . . one for 
which millions of brighter, long- 
lasting Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps are ear-marked. 


You can help by 
conserving lamps 


Copper, tungsten, nickel, and 
other critical materials are used 
in making lamps. Make these 
supplies go farther by getting the 
most lig! t from each lamp you 
use. For helpful suggestions, write 
for a booklet “‘See-ability for In- 
door Eyes”. Westinghouse Elec- 
tricand Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS FIGHTING ... BUY WAR BONDS 
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MICKEY JUDY 


ROONEY - GARLAND 


in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


GIRL CRAZY 


GIL STRATTON - ROBERT E. STRICKLAND 
“RAGS” RAGLAND - JUNE ALLYSON 
NANCY WALKER -+ GUY KIBBEE 


TOMMY DORSEY and his Orchestra 


Screen Play by.............66 Fred Finklehoffe 
Based Upon Musical Play “Girl Crazy” 
by Guy Bolton and Jack McGowan 
Music by George Gershwin Lyrics by Ira Gershwin 
Directed by.............. Norman Taurog 
Produced by................ Arthur Freed 





CAPSULE REVIEW: We go back with Broad- 


way musicals a long time and we confess a 
special weakness for them. We’re particularly 
weak about “Girl Crazy” because we like the 
Gershwin music so much. 

With Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland 
starring, and a great cast of charmers and 
comedians, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has turned 
out a youthful musical that will make you echo 
the refrain of “I Got Rhythm”—“Who could 
ask for anything more?” 

Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra keep the 
sound track lively and these nostalgic ears 
throb co “But Not For Me,” “Embraceable 
You,” “Bidin? My Time” and “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm.” Time seems to make these Gershwin 
wonders more hummable than ever. 

Mickey Rooney, as the nightclub cowboy 
who finds himself in the real West, turns in a 
performance that is both low-down and high- 
up. The sequence where he meets Judy Garland 
for the first time, in a broken-down car, and 
makes a duet of it, is thoroughly delightful. 

The direction of Norman Taurog is typical. 
He has a flair for making youth attractive. 

The audience is an important part of this 
picture; its main quality is a carefree, personal 
relationship with those whoare merely looking on. 

Much as we like the original musical play by 
Guy Bolton and Jack McGowan, we think 
Fred Finklehoffe has touched it up in more vivid 
colors for the shadow players, and MGM has 
cast every character with attention to his fit- 
ness in the comedy scheme. 

Advertisement 
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LETTERS 


Hens to the Rescue 


Your article on the horsefly was of interest; 
however, I am inclined to disagree with Pro- 
fessor Dean. We found that a good fly spray 
would scare the horseflies away for a time. 

Fred Kirk’s discovery reminds me of what 
happened here. When the cows came in at 
night covered with horseflies, they were met 
in the lot by the leghorn hens. Mounting the 
cows, the hens proceeded to consume the flies, 
bringing relief to the pestered animals. 





Homer Bo.inper 
Alta Vista, Kans. 


Esperanto for Basic? 


Is this Basic English thing a private fight or 
can anyone get in? One important point, usu- 
ally sidestepped by Basic enthusiasts, is that, 
to be successful, a universal language must be 
spoken as well as written and read. English, 
Basic or not, has always been a bitter pill for 
even. educated foreigners. “The three threaded 
their way through the throng” is well nigh un- 
utterable for a very large percent of the peoples 
of the globe. Why in heaven’s name try to 
launch an English for universal use that even 
British and Americans have to learn, and which 
can never hope to be more than pidgin, when 
Esperanto hee been doing the job for close to 
50 years? 

Esperanto is so simple that a letter written 
in it and sent with a postage-stamp size lexicon 
to any. moderately educated non-Esperantist, 
can be readily understood and answered. Match 
that with Basic—should anyone live that long! 

Furthermore, Esperanto now has followers in 
all countries. It can be self-taught in a month. 


It has a Spanish-like lilt very pleasing to most 
ears. It is so free of perplexing sounds that 
Orientals grasp it very well. It is nonpolitical. 
No one can be offended at its promotion. Es- 
peranto is already grown up. Basic has yet to 
be born! 


CLauDE SCHAFFNER 
New Haven, Conn. 





From The New Republic 


In Newsweek for Sept. 18, on page 14, you 
state: 

“Tt’s now clear that the liberal New Republic 
is divorcing President Roosevelt and turning 
to Willkie as the liberal hope . . .” 

IT cannot imagine on what you base this 
statement, which is entirely without any foun- 
dation. It seems to me that members of your 
staff ought to read the pages of The New Re- 
public to find what its views are. We certainly 
do that with Newsweek. 


Bruce Biiven 
President 


The New Republic 
New York 


NEwswWEEK’s conclusions were based on a 


‘careful reading of The New Republic in the 


last few months. For one example, an article in 
the Aug. 23 issue by George Soule (one of the 
editors of the journal), stated: “. . . Mr. Willkie 
is betting on a continuation and strengthening 
of progressive views among the voters who hold 
the balance of power, at a: time when Mr. 
Roosevelt is apparently betting on a conserv- 
ative reaction.” Another article by Mr. Soule 
(Sept. 6 issue) said: “The progressive move- 
ment is weak indeed if there is only one man 
in the country who can carry its banner. Worse 
things might happen to it in the long run than 
defeat of a fourth-term candidate, if that were 
necessary to stimulate it to a more realistic 
organization of its own forces .. .” And in the 
Aug. 2 issue The New Republic stated edi- 
torially: “There is no denying the fact that he 
(Willkie) has grown enormously since 1940 and 
is at this moment a more powerful voice for 
world cooperation and for some aspects of 
democracy at home than is the President, im- 
mersed as he is in... the war.” 


Poon 


Unconditional Surrender 


Biographer Emil Ludwig remarked recently: 
“The Nazis will capitulate before any battles 
are fought on German soil.” I hope Mr. Ludwig 
is wrong. The surest way to guarantee another 
war 25 years from now is to let the German 
people or the Nazis capitulate before any bat- 
tles are fought on German soil. 

Germany has murdered peoples all over Eu- 
rope. In all the wars Germany started during 
the past centuries, there has been no actual 
fighting on German soil. When the people in 
Germany feel for once that the death and 
destruction they have caused other nations can 
hit them in their own homeland, they will not 
be so eager to start another war again. 

We cannot let Germany get away with 
capitulation and armistice again. There can be 
only one solution: actual fighting on Germany 
proper, and unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many. 


Pvr. Frep KororsiN 


Fort Benjamin Harrison 
Ind. 
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1. Litter-bearers are human 
ambulances of the front-line. 
They carry wounded to Battal- 
ion Aid Stations, the “hospi- 
tals” that move tonew positions 
each time fighters advance, 


@ From front-line to base hospital 
stretches the vast organization of the 
Army Medical Department... a life- 
line of medical men ready for any 
emergency ... in any climate or ter- 
rain ... wherever our soldiers are 
fighting. 

Reaching wounded men within 
minutes, bandaging them, easing 
their pain, tagging them for future 
treatment. Then, rushing them back 
+». using jeeps, ambulances, trains, 
planes, In. Africa alone, 14,000 were 
safely flown to proper care. 


2. Battalion Aid Stations are 
moving “operating rooms” for 
emergency surgery, give plasma 
to safeguard wounded until 
they reach fully equipped hos- 


pitals in rear of combat zone. 


3. Get the wounded back is first command to 
front-line units. Back to safety, back to where 
doctors can give complete care, back to hos- 
pitals. Transport speed added to medical skill 
is the miracle in the saving of American lives, 


In the long hours of anxiety you 
face when someone you love is in ac- 


tion, remember this: The Medical 


Department of your American Army 
is skillfully trained for one purpose: 


to safeguard American lives. Neither 
expense nor equipment is spared. 
How well it does its job is made clear 
by its magnificent record: More than 
97% of the wounded have recovered! 


A tribute to the members of the 


U. S. ARMY MEDICAL DEPT. 


By the world’s largest makers of surgical dressings 


Gohnnon fh 
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No Achilles Heel 


This slashed-in-two Flying Fortress* 
theoretically should not fly. There had 
been stiff fighter opposition. In the 
melee, a Messerschmitt, crazily out of 
control, crashed into it. 


The German plane was destroyed 
on impact. The Fortress’ fuselage was 
tipped diagonally from top to bottom. 
Control surfaces were carried away. The 
tail gunner, suddenly imperiled in his 
wabbling section, crawled forward over 
the narrow floor structure that held the 
parts together. And the Fortress flew 
steadily for an hour and three-quarters 
—back to her base for a perfect landing! 


Often the question is asked about 
Boeing Fortresses: “How can they do 
it?” One Fortress came home with 2000 
bullet holes, and with big areas of both 
wing sections shot away. Another had a 
hole in the fin “large enough for the 
navigator to walk through.” Others have 
come in with rudder and elevator con- 


trols sheared by gunfire. 

How can they do it? 

One reason is Boeing design. The 
Fortress has no Achilles heel, no highly 
vulnerable spot for the enemy to attack. 
No single structural member has to carry 
the entire load for its section; even when 


Back the Attack—-with War Bonds 


large portions of ‘the plane are badly 
damaged, the Fortress usually is strong 
enough to remain aloft, fight off its 
enemies, and return hame. 


There are other reasons, of course — 
many of them. But they all stem from 
what has been termed the integrity of 
Boeing products. Soundly and conser- 
vatively engineered, honestly built, these 
products always have done more than 
has been expected of them. True today, 
it likewise will be true in peacetime to- 
morrow ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 


bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


: *rue TERMS *“FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND **STRATOLINER’® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








WHERE OUR WAR WORDS COME FROM: 


means.literaly 
leading 
an Army. 


TRATEGY, the science and art of em- 

ploying a nation’s armed forces for vic- 
tory, comes from the Greek verb strategein, 
“to be leader of an army,” from strategos, 
“a general,” which in turn comes from the two 
words, stratos, “army,” and agein, “‘to lead.”’ The 
English stratagem has the same origin. But modern 
strategy is the direction of the whole war theater, 
rather than personal leadership of troops or ships, 
which is included in tactics, the actual disposing 
and maneuvering of troops or ships in battle. Tac- 
tics comes from Greek taktika, from tattein, “‘to put 
in order.” 

Strategy and tactics are often confused and mis- 
used. Knowledge of the origins and acquired mean- 
ings of words will enable you to use them more 
accurately. Both you and your children will enjoy 
and benefit from the thousands of fascinating ety- 
mologies (word origins) in— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


These colorful word histories are only one feature 
of this greatest of all knowledge books. Its com- 
pleteness makes it truly the foundation book for 
home education! The more questions you and your 
children bring to it, the more you will be amazed 
at the range and scope of the information furnished 
by its hundreds of encyclopedic articles, the work of 
over 200 outstanding authorities. It seems almost 
unbelievable that such a vast fund of knowledge 
could be packed into one book—a book that tells 
you everything you want to know about words, 
600,000 of them, 122,000 more than in any other 
dictionary. 

You have long wanted this great question an- 
swerer; now is the time to get it. Mail the coupon 
today for free illustrated booklet of interesting word 
origins; and ask any bookdealer to show you the 
Genuine Webster—the Merriam-Webster—identified 
by the circular trade-mark. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
358 Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 











MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 358 Federal St., Spethafield 2, Mass. 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of Words,” and 


information about Webster’&* New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Engagement: Air Carer Marsnar Sir 
Artuur W. Tepper, 53, who commands 
the Allied Air Forces in North Africa, con- 
firmed reports that he will marry Mrs. 
Marie Buack. She organized the Malcolm 
Clubs for RAF fliers in Tunis and Algiers, 
which Tedder officially opened. 
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Roman warrior ... 


Fearsome: In Hol- 
lywood, ARLINE PEAK 
Fear sued for a di- 
vorce from Rap 
Gorvon Fear, mil- 
lionaire camera man- 
ufacturer. She ex- 
plained that her 
husband wooed * and 
won her in 1939 on 
the grounds that they 
had been married 
once before—2,300 years ago when he was 
a Roman warrior. Fear’s first wife, Grace 
—whom, he explained, he had married 800 
years ago (when he was a Norman fisher- 
man) —bowed out of the picture with a 
$2,000,000 settlement. To add to the con- 
fusion, Fear now wants an annulment from 
Arline; his $2,000,000 back from Grace. 


Acme photos 
... and his wife 


All Over: The Aca Kuan, wealthy spir- 
itual leader of millions of Moslems, and 
his pretty French wife, the Becum, a for- 


Newsweek 


The Aga said good-by 


mer Paris shopgirl, were divorced by mu- 
tual agreement in Geneva, Switzerland ... 
And Ava GarpNeEr, 20, couldn’t wait for 
her California interlocutory decree from 
Mickey Rooney, 23 this week, to become 
final next May. She got a Nevada divorce 
(alleging mental cruelty) after a five-min- 
ute hearing. 


Wives: Bric. Gen. Cates V. Haynes 
said in New Delhi that his wife, working 
for Sperry Gyroscope in New York, is 
“making the same equipment I am using” 
. . . Also at Sperry, Mrs. Hersert D. 
Gisson, wife of the brigadier general com- 
manding Hawaii, hounds subcontractors 
for parts used in matériel for Hawaii. 


In My Arms: 
Former RCAF flier 
Pauu Frerre danced 
with the original mod- 
el of the self-inflat- 
ing life preserver Maz 
West, after using the 
namesake many times 
during operational 
flights before his med- 
ical discharge . . . 
Maria Montez, 
screen star, said au 
revoir to her husband of six weeks, the 
actor Pierre Aumont, as he went to re- 
join the Fighting French in North Africa. 





International 


Paul and Mae 


Vanderbilts: Cuame Mapes Hatcu of 
Birmingham, Ala., wanted a separation 
from Rutuerrurpd Lewis Hatcsa, grand- 
son of the late Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt. In a New York court, she testified he 
threw a phone at her and that she was “sick 
of fighting the Civil War all over again.” 
Demanding she return to him, Hatch com- 


‘plained: “When a girl marries a Vander- 


bilt, she gets the wildest expectations.” 


Remade: -C o ast 
Guardsman CLIFFORD 
Jounson, 22, walked 
unassisted for the 
first time since he was 
horribly burned in 
the Cocoanut Grove 
fire in Boston (Nrews- 
WEEK, Dec. 7, 1942) . 
Treatments costing 
$20,000 helped patch 
up his body, 65 per 
cent of which was 
covered with third- 
degree burns, and he 
was for months on 
his stomach. With 
more still to come, 
Johnson already has 
had 17,000 pin-point 
skin grafts. 





Associated Press 
65% whole agatne 


Job: Smoke from a pipe shaft fire 
seeped into. the second balcony of the 
Shubert Theater, and spray from a fire 
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ROBARE 
your firs 


it will not beg 


How much have ¥™ 


‘tien thought about the job it] 

rand- does for you? Bi 

nder- 

od he It plays a leading part in the War’s first essential— 
sick Victory ! It contributes to the munitions and materiel 

_ for the men who fight for us. It helps satisfy your 

sr me emotional longing to do your bit for the cause. It 





~4 gives the thrill that makes you feel you belong to 

' the War effort—the certitude, the assurance that, 
multiplied by all other War Bond buyers, yields the 
indefinable something we call “Morale.” 


But that War Bond does not stop there. It under- 
writes, through War purchases, development of prod- 
ucts, essential in War, that will be converted to 
post-war uses no less essential. It is responsible for 
efforts that give new usefulness to basic raw materials. 







A specific example is silver —jeweler’s pet of antiq- 
uity, the base of coinage over the centuries. Metal 
lurgists have found new essential uses for silver in 
the engine bearings which assure the functioning of 
war planes through all of the tremendous poundings, 
pressures, vibrations, strains and tortures that air- 



























“share to the miracles performed by Allied airmen. 
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indi fe: Silver, bonded to base 
Meattosil* Process developed by 
Sereeacd the solution where other metals 
feriver-bended bearings have loosed the shackles 
wrengine performance and contributed no small 


Today virtually all high output warplane engines 
rely on silver-bonded bearings for all engine, reduc- 
tion gear and supercharger bearings. Silver, indeed, 
has come into its own for new essential use. 


WV hat does this mean for the future? Simply this; 
Mallory Bearings have a new contribution to make to 
design engineers wherever precision bearings are 
masdeed for improved engine performance—in the 
air, on the road, in mill and factory. That can mean 
only higher standards at lower cost. 


This is but one example. From the thousands of 
plants participating in war production, new progress 
is coming; in products, in techniques, in materials 
—improvements born of War effort but destined for 
conversion to the higher standards of living that 
make for mankind’s greater happiness. 


Buying that War Bond today makes you * 
a responsible party in our Country’s progress. 
You will want to buy another tomorrow. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. | 


INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 














FIELDS. WITH... RESISTANCE WELDING ELECTRODES 








Scene from Ride’ Em Cowboy with Abbott and Costello. A 


Universal feature now available through the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library for churches, schools, USO, clubs, 





private homes, and other app’ 


Eddie’s on a ONE HOUR furlough 


He’s almost forgotten cramped, 
sweating hours inside the turret 
of his General Sherman .. . the 
ever-present pang of homesick- 
ness isn’t quite so sharp when he 
can laugh... and he’s laughing 
now, as the Filmosound pours out 
the fun and glamour of a Holly- 
wood feature. He’s laughing. 

And Eddie’s officers know the 
value of a soldier’s laugh ... and 
the worth of movies to provoke 
that laughter. That’s why Filmo- 
sound Projectors are close to 
fighting men on almost every 
battle front... and in the Navy’s 
fighting ships. 





*Opti-onics is the combined sciences of 


Optics and Electronics. Related and simulta- 


Optiyonics | 


—_ research and 
% ineering by Bell 
lowell in these 
=. in the mechan- 
ical sciences are 
giving important 
advantages to our 
fighting forces. Op- 
ti-onics will bring 
many new things 
to American living, 
after the war. 


crn 


*Trade-mark registered 





_ Support the Third 





And back home in Army camps 
and Naval bases, untrained men 
study actual battle movies made 
with Filmo cameras. Movies 
teach millions how to outsmart 
and outfight a wily enemy... 
movies show the road to Victory. 

This, then, is the single task of 
Bell & Howell . .. to produce the 
Filmo motion picture equipment 
and the special sighting devices 
that will in turn produce a war- 
smart, hard-hitting fighting 
force. And every lesser job will 
have to wait! 


War Loan — Buy 
More War Bonds 


Filme 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 





Q] oe © 
"You see-xo” 


Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEU and Stowell 
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hose splattered galleryites. But an uneasy 
matinee audience of 1,400 relaxed when 
Frank Fay, star of “Laugh Time” (News. 
WEEK, Sept. 20), announced: “I’m going 
on. Jobs are too hard to get to let any. 
thing interfere with this one.” A few min- 
utes later the theater was quietly emptied, 
Fay directing the process. 


War: Because he 
couldn’t find anyone 
to leave them with, 
Harry Barany 
brought his two 
daughters, aged 6 and 
4, with him to the 
Army induction cen- 
ter at Fort Custer, 
Mich. Granted a fur- 
lough to provide for 
them, Barany got 44 
offers from foster 
mothers and_ three 
marriage proposals. 
(His wife left him and the children.) But 
he decided: “I think I will just leave the 
children with my girl friend” . . . Young 
Harry Ritey is learn- 
ing to become an 
aviator at a youthful 
age. His father, a 
Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines pilot, built 
him a “jeep” (see 
photo) from old plane 
parts, complete with 
bucket-type cockpit, 
safety belt, and para- F 
chute cushion. Cost: 
50 cents; speed; 4 
miles an hour. 


International 


Draft problem 





Like Dad’s—almost 


Praise: “It just came out,” said Lr. 
Compr. Howett Forcy, Presbyterian 
chaplain of the United States Navy. Stress- 
ing the fact that he handled no ammuni- 
tion, the Navy declared Forgy the inspira- 
tion of the populaf song “Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition.” He encourage: 
the men on his cruiser during the Pear! 
Harbor attack with the phrase. As for the 
eons. which he heard a year later, Forgy 
“content never to hear it again.” 


Deaths: Mrs. Georce Bernarp Sav. 
87, in London, Sept. 12. The wife of the 
playwright was married to him for +45 
years, and estimated she had spent a 
third of her time looking after “the gen- 
ius” .. . JoHN FLAMMING ScCHRANK, 67. 
in Waupun, Wis., Sept. 15. In 1912 he shot 
and wounded THEroporE Rooseve.t be 
cause he was seeking a third Presidential 
term ... Dr. Erastus M. Hupson, 55, 
developer of a silver nitrate fingerprinting 
technique, who testified for Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann’s defense in the Lindbergh 
kidnapping trial. After a long illness, he 
died in Washington, D. C. . . . The Eant 
or Kenmare, 52, best known as a May- 
fair gossip writer under his former titl. 
Viscount Castlerosse, at Killarney, Ei 
He married Enid, Lady Furness (New: 
WEEK, Feb. 8). 
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Your soldier son gets 


all these things 


from your electric bill! 


Hear “Report to the i ee 
Nation,” outstanding ee me | 
news program of the i CAP (Cotten) $ .43 H 
week, every Tuesday I oo % 
evening, 9:30,EW.T., UNDERSHIRT 3, g 
Columbia Broadcast- $0cks ee ” 
ing System. BELT ta = j 
i HELMET gg 
| CANTEEN co “ 
s dd 
06 
0s 
pee ae i 
06 
VING BRUSH os ] 
a J 
{figures Sieg ri ae 
Quartermaster General) 5 
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I: you buy electricity from a self- 
supporting, business-managed 
electric company, 24c out of every 
dollar you pay is promptly passed 
along as taxes. (1942 figures. 
1943 will be higher.) On an an- 
nual household electric bill of 
$37.50, the total tax is about $9.04. 
e $3.25 of this goes to local gov- 
ernments for schools, roads, po- 
lice, etc. — and $5.79 goes to the 
federal government. At Army 
prices, the $5.79 paid by one fam- 
ily will equip one soldier with all 
the things shown here. 
e The total federal tax of this 
industry is $402,000,000—enough 
to buy the same equipment for all 
the Army, with millions left over. 


e When you remember that the 
service supplied by electric com- 
panies under business manage- 
ment is the only electric service 
federally taxed, it emphasizes 
even more the outstanding job 
these companies have done in 
stepping electric production up, 
up, UP to meet every war demand 
—while keeping prices down! 





This Page Sponsored by a Group of 137 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER COMPANIES* 


Self-supporting, Tax-paying Businesses 
* Names on request from this magazine. 





Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It Isn’t Rationed! 








She Still Has “The Voice With A Smile” 


War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she manages to 
keep calm and pleasant. 


She still has “The Yoice With A Smile” even when the lights 
are thick on the Long Distance switchboard and the circuits are 
crowded, Even when she has to ask you to — 


‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others are waiting.” 


That’s to help everybody get better service and you couldn’t 
ask for a better reason than that. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Sean in Washington believe that if the 
Germans make a full challenge in Italy 
the Allies will fight it out there and not fol- 
low through immediately with plans for the 
Balkans and elsewhere . . . Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s revelation of matériel losses in 
Sicily may well explain why the Seventh 
Army didn’t see early action in Italy .. . 
James Landis’s Middle East assignment 
is more than routine; it involves the tick- 
lish job of maintaining good relations be- 
tween Allies in an area noted for explo- 
sive politics . . . Ambassador Steinhardt 
may have brought word of Turkey’s will- 
ingness to use its army to police the Bal- 
kans in the wake of an Allied invasion. 


F.D.R. and Hull 


There’s evidence that Secretary Hull is 
still being by-passed to some extent by 
the President on matters within his field, 
although this was one of the basic causes 
of the disagreement that led to the resig- 
nation of Sumner Welles. A prime example 
is the matter of the Mediterranean Com- 
mission. The story of its formation, ap- 
parently agreed on at the Quebec confer- 
ence which Hull attended, was given out 
to Washington reporters by other than 
U.S. sources. Yet the next day, after it 
had been published throughout the coun- 
try, Hull showed clearly at his press con- 
ference that he had not been informed 
about the commission and its purpose. 


Political Straws 


Things liberals are already worrying 
about: A GOP majority in the House 
next year would mean that, presuming 
their reelection, Hamilton Fish would 
head the Rules Committee and Melvin 
Maas the Naval Affairs Committee .. . 
Harry Woodring, former Secretary of War, 
tells friends he’ll be a Demoeratic candi- 
date for governor in Kansas again... And 
James G. Patton, National Farmers Union 
president, is considering running as a 
Democrat for a Senate seat from Colorado. 


Rome Invasion Plan 


According to good, but unofficial, 


sources Allied plans at one period during 
Italy’s surrender called for an attempt to 
occupy Rome by parachute troops. The 
Original Eisenhower understanding with 


Badoglio stipulated that the armistice an- 
nouncement would be made simultaneous- 
ly by both parties. A few hours before the 
deadline Badoglio notified the Allies that 
he would be unable to keep his word, 
presumably because of German pressure. 
Eisenhower then made his announcement 
of Italy’s surrender anyway and went 
ahead with plans for airborne troops to 
occupy Rome that night. However, Bado- 
glio later came through with his statement 
and a warning that: German strength in 
the Rome area was too great to risk the 
invasion by air, so the plan was abandoned. 


Publicity Stunt’s Fall 


The Treasury’s publicity men would like 
to keep it quiet, but one of their most 
ambitious Third War Loan stunts came a 
cropper. The idea was to start a group 
of jeeps and Army trucks from three East 
Coast cities and head them for three West 
Coast cities. (Tanks were ruled out be- 
cause the trip would wear them out.) 
Each unit was to stop in every county it 
traversed until that county’s quota was 
met. But when it came to figuring routes it 
was found that if each unit stopped as 
much as an hour in each county it would 
have to average 70 m.p.h. all the rest of 
the time to cross the country in the three 
weeks of the loan drive. 


Small Nations’ Worry 


The current talk of an Anglo-U.S. and/ 
or an Anglo-U.S.-Russian alliance is dis- 
turbing the representatives of the smaller 
United Nations. They regard it as a trend 
toward domination of the world by the 
big powers which they consider inconsist- 
ent with the principle of equal rights for 
all nations. American and British repre- 
sentatives deny that the proposed con- 
tinuation of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
at least, holds any threat of domination. 
They explain it as a stopgap during the 
transitional cooling-off period after peace 
and before establishment of a world se- 
curity organization embracing the smaller 
powers. The exile governments, however, 
aren’t particularly reassured. 


National Notes 


Churchill, on his latest visit, brought 
the President a gift of three rare prints— 
two of ships and one of a scene in early 
New York . . . Good will department 
(censorship division): U.S. censors, on 
receiving incoming communications al- 
ready manhandled in some manner, at- 
tach a slip stating “The United States 
censor is not responsible for the mutila- 
tion of this letter” . . . There’s no black- 
out in the Aleutians. Military authorities 


have decided that 24-hour construction 
work is more important than the danger 
of Jap air raids. 





Trends Abroad 


a claims that the Mediterranean 
campaign hasn’t resulted in the with-. 
drawal: of German divisions from the East 
are apparently true, but Italy’s surrender 
has changed the disposition of Nazi re- 
serves . . . The Allies expect to learn 
something about the latest German U-boat 
devices throtgh examination of Italian 
submarines now in their hands . . . Inci- 
dentally, Italian submarines caused most 
of the trouble in the Mediterranean, and 
it’s not believed Nazi U-boats will be able 
to operate efficiently there now ... In a 
generally unnoticed trend, all ‘the major 
belligerents now have planes armed with 
cannon of at least 37-mm size. 


Balkan Delay 


Balkan experts expect no Allied inva- 
sion of Yugoslavia before next spring. An 
unexpected German collapse in Italy might 
alter plans, but a prior Anglo-U.S.-Rus- 
sian understanding would seem essential 
to an effective campaign. The first req- 
uisite would be acceptance of a common 
strategy by the Communist-led partisans 
and General Mikhailovitch. Apparently 
realizing this, the Germans have sent no 
reinforcements into Yugoslavia, banking 
on a combination of German, Balkan, and 
Croat puppet troops being organized by 
Gen. von Horstenau. However, the Allies 
can now supply the guerrillas, which prom- 
ises Horstenau no rest. 


Australia and Food 


The biggest immediate problem of the 
new Curtin government in Australia will 
be farm labor. Despite the drain on man- 
power, food production climbed in the 
early war years, but now it is static, And 
with the increased demands for food from 
the growing forces in the Southwest Paci- 
fic and from Britain the situation threatens 
to become serious. There’s~ strong agita- 
tion for the release of men from the army 
for farm work on the grounds that Aus- 
tralia has mobilized far more men com- 
paratively than most Allied countries and 
therefore wouldn’t be open to criticism if 
it decreased the number of second-line 
fighters. 


Finns and Peace 


Despite recent stories to the contrary, 
top Allied diplomats don’t believe Finland 
is seriously seeking peace. The feelers put 
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out by private citizens are regarded as 
part of the campaign to prove that Fin- 
land is not waging vengeful war. The Hel- 
sinki government knows that these feelers 
will not move Russia to disclose its mini- 
mum demands. The Finns no longer look 
for an Axis victory but many, swallowing 
German claims of Russian exhaustion, 
think the peace will find Moscow too weak 
to override the Anglo-American policy of 
protecting smaller powers. Incidentally, it 
may be significant that two so-called 
“Free Germany” radio stations, Gustav 
Siegfried Eins and Atlantic, both of which 
have been right on many occasions, have 
been predicting German withdrawal from 
Finland. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa officials admit to some worry 
over signs that the Canadian AFL and 
CIO will unite against the government 
wage policy and over labor’s growing po- 
litical consciousness generally . . . Cana- 
dian doctors report success with a method 
of rubbing smallpox vaccine into the skin; 
it leaves no scar and reduces the chance 
of infection . . . The conservation-minded 
Canadian Army recently issued an order 
covering in detail the proper methods of 
caring for a shaving brush . . . U. S.-made 
synthetic tires are now being released for 
sale in Canada—to essential users under 
strict regulation. 


China Improvement 


The repeated promises of aid to China 
are being kept better than is generally 
realized. Aerial strength is increasing fast- 
er than many thought possible, and the 
ring of offensive-defensive air bases on the 
perimeter of Chinese-held territory is 
growing. Evidence of this is the fact that 
Jap communication lines are not only be- 
ing constantly cut within occupied China 
but that the Fourteenth Air Force is mak- 
ing Haiphong and other Northern Indo- 
China ports unsafe for Jap _ shipping. 
Incidentally, Allied air-base construction 
is no secret to the Japs across the Yangtze. 
Their reconnaissance planes fly over regu- 
larly to photograph work in progress, and 
bombing planes frequently attempt to fol- 
low up with attacks. 


Foreign Notes 


Germany is busily recruiting civil engi- 
‘neers and architects in neutral countries 
for reconstruction work in the Reich; ex- 
tremely high salary one-year contracts are 
being offered . . . Britain’s Communist 
paper, The Daily Worker, is bitterly at- 
tacking the Disney-de Seversky film “Vic- 
tory Through Air Power” on the grounds 
that it’s anti-second front propaganda; 
New York’s Daily Worker takes the same 
line... The German legation at Stockholm 
last week unsuccessfully demanded that 
the Aftonbladet publish an extra edition 
on the Nazis’ “Salerno victory,” on the 
grounds that the leading Swedish daily 
had headlined too many Allied. triumphs 


of late . . . Dr. Franco Montenari, Italian 
diplomat who with General Castellano 
signed the armistice, has a brother in the 


U.S. Navy and a mother living in Stowe, 
Vt. 





Coal Outlook 


Predictions about John L. Lewis’s ac- 
tivities are difficult, but top labor sources 
don’t think now that there will be another 
coal strike when the Oct. 31 deadline 
comes around. It’s thought he’s too good a 
judge of publie opinion to risk another 
walkout. However, this shouldn’t generate 
any optimism about the coal outlook. So 
far this year, coal production has been 
slightly above that in the same months of 
1942, but the current rate of 12,000,000 
tons weekly must be boosted to at least 
18,000,000 to meet this year’s 650,000,000- 
ton goal. Anthracite is already tight, and 
Italy’s needs will make a dent in the bi- 
tuminous supply. In any case, the U.S. 
will go into the winter with less coal in 
storage than last year. 


FRB Index Revision 


The Federal Reserve Board for the sec- 
ond time since the war began is revising 
its business activities index. In the future, 
much greater weight will be given to 
chemicals, equipment, and machinery in 
basic calculations. As a result, June busi- 
ness activity, which stood at 202 would 
jump to 240 under the new system. The 
change hasn’t yet been officially announced 
but various economists are being sounded 
out for their views, one of whom has called 
it “not a statistical revision but a revo- 
lution.” Note that if this latest index is 
to be of value for comparative purposes 
previous indexes will have to be revised 
accordingly. 


Postwar Plane Ownership? 


All the happy talk about Americans 
flitting about from coast to coast in their 
own helicopters and airplanes after the 
war is regretfully debunked by experts. 
They point out that the comparatively 
stiff initial price of any type of plane, plus 
heavy operating and maintenance costs and 
a high percentage of depreciation, is likely 
to restrict general use. Then, in addition 


to the actual mechanics of flying even the - 


simplest helicopter, a supplementary 
knowledge of meteorology and navigation, 
which takes time to acquire, is essential. 
The big postwar aviation boom is expected 
in commercial passenger and freight trans- 
portation, with private plane operation 
lagging well behind. 


Business Footnotes 

To give Victory gardeners a winter 
“farm” interest and incidentally help in- 
crease the food supply, a national mail- 
order house is offering a complete home 
poultry package, including brooder and 
. Biggest postwar 


100 chicks, for $36.79 


plum in the bridge-building field is ex- 
pected to be the proposed 4,800-foot sus- 
pension bridge across the Mackinac Straits 
in Michigan. It would be the world’s long- 
est of its type ... A top motor executive 
insists that at present labor costs the price 
of a 1942 automobile would be up 30% 
. .. ECCO, a new metal developed in U.S. 
Rubber’s laboratories but unavailable for 
consumer goods now because of the war, 
is said to meet all requirements of Monel 
at a much lower cost. 





Press Notes 


- "The first full story of Archbishop Spell 
man’s tour of the war fronts and his 
Vatican visit, contained in a series of let- 
ters he wrote his father, will appear in 
Collier’s soon . .. Here’s why the previously 
little-known semimonthly Soviet journal 
War and the Working Class has suddenly 
become the most quoted paper on the 
Kremlin’s views: Since the Comintern’s 
official organ Communist International dis- 
appeared, there is no other foreign-policy 
publication . . . The N.Y. Times, which 
rarely uses syndicated features, will pub- 
lish the three-times-a-week column on aeri- 
al tactics which Maj. Alexander de Se- 
versky will write for McNaught Syndicate 
. The President’s characterization of 
Drew Pearson as a “chronic liar” hasn't 
brought any. cancellations by the more 
than 600 papers using his Washington 
Merry-Go-Round column. 


Movie Lines 


Orson Welles and RKO have patched up 
their quarrel over the results of his Latin 
American trip a year ago and he has now 
written a story to go with the pictures he 
took then . . . Hollywood is abandoning 
its attempt to beat the man shortage by 
making pictures with predominantly fe- 
male casts and has lately lined up some 
70 young men who, for one reason or an- 
other, aren’t Army material . . . Bob 
Benchley will spoof the bright kids of ra- 
dio in a new short which will be called 
“Gee, Quiz.” 


Book Notes 


The letter Frank Gannett wrote to book 
dealers, warning of possible legal action 
over the best seller, “Under Cover,” was 
copyrighted, which explains why it hasn’t 
been reprinted by the press . . . Thomas 
Craven, the popular writer on art (“Art 
Masterpieces,” “Men of Art,” and “Mod- 
ern Art”), has completed a history of art 
for young people . . . “Men, Women, and 
Dogs,” James Thurber’s first. collection of 
drawings in ten years, is scheduled for 
November publication by Harcourt, Brace 
. . . Frank Graham, former N. Y. Sun 
sports columnist now with Look magazine, 
is following up his books on Lou Gehrig 
and the New York Yankees with one on 
John McGraw, the famous New York 
Giants manager. 














Remember the man who wanted 
a law against machinery? 


E actually tried to get such a law passed in 
1933. He thought new, improved machines 
put men out of work. 


Nobody was ever more wrong 


First, if he had had his way, we would have lost the 
war long ago. It is only America’s modern, faster 
machine tools that have made it possible for this 
country to turn out more weapons in two years than 
our enemies were able to make in ten. 


Second, if he had had his way, we never would have 
recovered from the depression. Better tools enable a 
workman to turn out more and better products which 
means these products cost less. That means more 
people can and will buy them, and ¢hat¢ is what makes 
jobs—it is the only way to make jobs—good jobs at 
good wages ... But the less a man makes, the higher 
its cost; the fewer people there are who can buy it— 
and the sooner the market is saturated and the work- 
man’s job finished. That workman has idled himself 
out of his job. 


When this war is over, there will be hundreds of 
thousands: of modern machine tools in America. 
Used efficiently to make peace-time goods at low cost, 
they will give everyone more of the things we all 
will need, at a price more people can pay—and that 
is the way and the only way our returning soldiers 
can be sure of the jobs they deserve. 
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D raftable fathers shouldn’t count on any change in their 
status as a result of Congressional action (see page 41). De- 
spite all of the talk on Capitol Hill, the best opinion is that 
chances are extremely slim that family men will escape military 
service. 


Present indications are that the Wheeler bill to defer fathers 
until Jan. 1 might muster a majority vote but not enough to 
pass it over a veto. At best, however, this would be only tem- 
porary relief. 


The more drastic May bill, which would place an outright 
ban on the drafting of both pre- and post-Pearl Harbor fathers, 
faces an even tougher set of hurdles and therefore has less 
chance of enactment. 


Army goals could nevertheless stand some trimming beyond 
the half million announced last week, it is admitted in informed 
military quarters. These sources point out further that the Army 
could, without interfering with the course of the war, let up on 
its draft calls for six months or so until it is seen whether or 
not more soldiers will be necessary to win. 


The Navy has begun a careful scrutiny of its organization, 
particularly its shore establishments, with the intention to prune 
wherever possible. This is being done in anticipation of continued 
agitation in Congress as the draft of family men actually gets 
under way. 


The Administration is the key to the draft situation. President 
Roosevelt has indicated strongly that he looks upon Selective 
Service as an important means of funneling family men into 
essential industry, as well as a method of meeting military de- 
mands, If family men are removed from Selective Service com- 
pulsion, national service legislation, which the Administration 
has successfully sidestepped up to now, is inevitable. 


Tie new campaign for better utilization of manpower is likely 
to result in considerable changes in war industry. The War Man- 
power Commission estimates that under perfect conditions the 
present labor force could turn out 25% more production and is 
determined to get as much of this potential as possible. 


The WMC now is in position to crack down on plants it be- 
lieves are wasting labor. Under the labor priorities plan recently 
installed on the West Coast- (which probably will be extended) , 
the U.S. Employment Service can cut off the supply of new 
workers if necessary to get compliance with recommendations 
made by the WMC Bureau of Manpower Utilization. 


Another possible approach is a change in the form of war 
contracts to provide incentive for more efficient use of workers. 
This is in line with the recommendation of Bernard Baruch for 
wider use of contracts which would pay on a per item basis in 
place of those which give the contractor his cost plus a fixed fee. 


What the farm bloc fights against is the type of deal which 
would set a support price, then would slap a price ceiling at 
a lower level, thus necessitating a subsidy to prevent a squeeze. 


It was on this controversy that the Administration tried to 
smooth over opposition by promising to use this method (1) on 
a very limited basis, (2) only where necessary to hold down 
consumer costs in special cases, and (3) only after a commodity- 
by-commodity consultation with farm leaders. 


The conference left the farm leaders with a feeling that Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Vinson and Food Administrator Jones had 
been overly vague about the whole thing. The result is that they 
still have their guns loaded, suspecting that subsidies will be 
used to a greater extent than was indicated. If this happens, 
their big fight will be made on the next Commodity Credit 
Corp. bill. 


Wage incentive plans advocated by Charles E. Wilson will 
get a push in connection with the utilization campaign. WMC 
experts say wage incentives are more effective in raising pro- 
ductivity than company “home services” such as plant shoppers, 
beauty parlors, and men to shut off the gas of forgetful employes. 


Despite manpower wastage, experts figure factory workers 
now average twice as much output per man as they did twenty 
years ago. Productivity has increased sharply in the war years, 
with application of mass-production methods. 


P. romises of postwar employment are now being held out as 
job bait by some war industries. The chemical industry, which 
has large war orders and has been rapidly losing workers, soon will 
launch a campaign emphasizing its postwar possibilities and the 
steadiness of the work which produces substantial yearly wages. 


F arm leaders were far from being appeased by White House 
promises last week, published reports to the contrary. They still 
charge the Administration with having no satisfactory food 
program. They will continue to fight price ceilings which neces- 
sitate subsidies. ; 


The only area of agreement reached in the White House con- 
ference was qn support prices for farm commodities. This device 
is a floor under prices, guaranteed by the government either in 
the form of a pledge to buy all of a crop that is offered at that 
price, or in the form of a loan. It’s an old technique—the back- 


bone of the ever-normal granary—and because of its historical 


acceptance is no longer criticized by the farm bloc as a “subsidy.” 
8 e 


The WPB is again discussing means of pepping up the house- 
hold fat collection. A probability: ration, points will be given 
housewives in return for their waste grease. 


Thre rubber industry is still hopeful of rescuing its $90,000,000 
tire-plant expansion program, which underwent a severe slashing 
at the behest of labor. Industry leaders insist the expansion pro- 
gram is necessary to provide facilities to produce 30,000,000 
civilian tires next year. 


Rubber manufacturers admit privately that they missed the 
bus at the meeting of management and labor called by Rubber 
Czar Jeffers to discuss the plant expansion. Most of them were 
attending another meeting called by Donald Nelson at the time, 
and they sent their labor-relations men, who didn’t have av- 
thority to speak for top management. The result was that labor 
carried its point that new plants should not be built outside of 
the present tire producing areas, which now have tight labor 
situations. 
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Before the war, DeKalb, Illinois...a 


thriving Midwest town almost in the 
shadow of Chicago... was famous 
as the home of many of the nation’s 
most skilled craftsmen. In addition, 
it pointed with civic pride to the 
“longest furniture assembly line in 
the world.” Today, Wartime DeKalb 
is bristling with a new activity: pro- 
ducing Interstate’s airplanes for the 
United States Navy. 


Here, under the guiding hands of 


Interstate engineers and technicians, 


LS 


the production of Navy airplanes is 
being carried on, using non-critical 


_ materials to the greatest extent pos- 


sible. For, into these composite twin- 
engine trainers go plywood, metal 
and plastic...where each serves best. 


These planes are destined to play an 


: , > 
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important role in our country’s Flight 
to Victory ...the Victory that’s on 
the way, too! They reflect the ad- 
vanced study not only of Interstate’s 
top-flight engineers but those of the 
United States Navy. In short, Amer- 
ica’s air-thinking at its best! 








INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION & LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA *& DE KALB, ILLINOIS 








How to get all the light out of a 
General Electric Lamp 


that G-E research puts into it 


General Electric makes 480 different tests and inspections 
to make sure that your G-E lamps will stay brighter longer. 
Here are a few simple things you can do in your own home 
to help make them stay brighter longer—serve you better. 






















Get more light by 
cleaning your G-E 
lamp bulbs (un- 
lighted) and the 
reflector bowls of 
your reading. 
lamps. 


























Keep shades light 
inside. Brush silk 
ones often. Re- 
paint parchment 
shades or reline 
with white paper. 


Turnoff lamps you’re 
not using. Your 
G-E lamp bulbs 
will last longer. 
Help conserve crit- 
ical materials used 
in lamps. 





, Arrange furni- 
4/ ture and lamps 
Vi) so that each 
lamp can serve . 
two or more 

people if necessary. Share the 

light as well as the ride. 








x * * 


And let a competent eyesight 
specialist examine your eyes. — 





Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of Charm”, Sunday 10 p.m, EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS. 192,000 employees of the Generel 
Electric Company are on their jobs 
producing mere goods and buying 
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‘Comeback of Allies at Salerno 
Triumph for Massed Firepower 


Disaster Barely Staved Off 
After Misstep in the Planning; 
Battle Likened to the Marne 


The Americans and the British last week 
went through what may go down in history 
as the Marne of this war. As in those late 
summer days of 1914 when the Germans 
drove ever closer to Paris, the Allies 
watched one front with the knowledge 
that what happened there would give the 
whole course of the struggle a decisive 
turn. That place was the crowded, shell- 
torn beaches on the Gulf of Salerno. There 
the ability of Anglo-American forces to 
breach the Fortress of Europe at a point 
the Germans were determined to defend it 
was put to the test. 

The Nazis really thought they were 
going to win. At the height of their coun- 
terattack, they put out a propaganda bar- 
rage as heavy as the real one falling on the 
beaches. Berlin proclaimed that a disaster 
greater than Dunkerque had overtaken the 
Allies and that Salerno would go down in 
military history as a word symbolic of 
catastrophe. Within four days, however, it 
was the Nazis who were beaten in one of 
the most important battles of the war. 


Battle: This Battle of the Beach- 
head (see map, page 21), on which so 
much depended, took place along a 22- 
mile stretch of beach running from old 
Salerno to the ancient Greek settlement 
of Agropoli, perched on a high promontory. 
Just in back of the beaches the Picentini 
Mountains with their white limestone 
spurs and wooded peaks rise up steeply. 
On the southern flank the Sele and Calore 
Rivers form marshy plains. 

For the first two days the Allied landings 
went on fairly smoothly under the protec- 
tion of a combined fleet commanded by Vice 
Admiral K. Henry Hewitt of the United 
States Navy. The Anglo-American Fifth 
Army, under Lt. Gen. W. Mark Clark, 
took Salerno, then on the beaches rapidly 
formed into assault teams, knocked the 


Germans from road junctions such as Eboli . 


and Albanella, and took the Montecorvino 
airfield. The veteran Nazis let the Allied 
attack develop. At the precise moment they 
struck back with power and skill. For the 
next five days the issue hung in the balance. 

Nazi artillery emplaced in the hills over- 
looking the beaches increased the fire un- 
der which they had put the landing opera- 
tions from the very beginning. Engineers 
died as they worked in the soft dune sands 
unloading the boats with a courage that 
never flagged even without the stimulus 
of combat. The Luftwaffe, the air force 
that wasn’t supposed to be there, turned 
up in strength and, making no attempt to 
join in combat with Allied fighters, con- 
centrated on the landings. 


Next came the German counterattacks. 
Headed by tanks, the Nazis made one pow- 
erful thrust after another, driving down 
from the mountains toward the sea. Towns 
changed hands several times in one day. 
All along the line the fury of the German 
attack rolled back the lines. It was the 
hardest battle fought by the Allied armies 
in the entire Mediterranean campaign. 

Tuesday was the climax. The Nazis 
drove their wedges ever deeper. The 
Americans seemed about to be split away 
from the British. Berlin proclaimed that 
the Allies were evacuating the beachhead. 
Correspondents at the front were permitted 
to compare the struggle with Gallipoli—a 
word that could hardly have been more 
ominous with its reminder of the assault 
on the Dardanelles that cost the British 
120,000 lives and resulted in one of the 
most complete failures of the last war. 

Then the tide turned—slowly but surely. 
The thin line of Yanks and Tommies held, 
in some places not more than 2 miles from 
the sparkling Mediterranean. Reinforce- 
ments, guarded by the Navy, debarked on 
the beaches in a steady stream. Day by 
day the Nazis were forced back. The 
Eighth Army, pushing past demolitions, 








Associated Press radiophoto 


General Clark and Admiral Hewitt: The Army thanked the Navy 
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Brown Brothers photo 


Ominous memories of failure at Gallipoli* overhung Salerno’s beaches .. . 
P 














U.S. Army Signal Corps from Associated Press 


... but new techniques brought success (note tanks, wire rolls at right) 


reached Lucania, a few miles south of the 
main Fifth Army positions: Patrols from 
the two forces met: General Clark an- 
nounced that the Fifth and Eighth together 
would advance to liberate Naples, Rome, 
and the cities of ‘Northern Italy. On Sun- 
day the Germans admitted that they were 
in retreat. 


Firepower: The thing that turned 
the tide at Salerno was not the classic 
arbiter of battles, numerical superiority. 
If anything, the bigger battalions were on 
the Nazi side, for Marshal Kesselring, the 
German commander, threw in something 
like six divisions. The vital factor in the 


Allied victory was not. manpower but fire- 
power. . 

In its crudest form the establishment 
of firepower superiority on the battlefield 
means getting there first with the most 
guns. In the case of Salerno, however, the 
Allies possessed overwhelming superiority 
in two other means of creating firepower. 
The first was the air force. At the critical 
moment, Allied planes staged a demonstra- 
tion of close support for the ground forces 
probably never before equaled in intensity. 





*Photo shows fort of Seddul-Bahr at en- 
trance to Dardanelles, destroyed by British 
pes gunfire at start of 1915 amphibious 
assault. é 


* NEWSWEEK 


For three days about 2,000 sorties each 
day were flown over the Salerno area. 
Everything from Spitfires to Fortresses 
took part and for the moment strategic 
bombing was abandoned. 

The second means of creating firepower 
used by the Allies rested with the cruisers, 
destroyers, and battleships of the protect- 
ing naval forces. The ships engaged in 
long-range duels with enemy tanks and 
laid a barrage up and down the Nazi-held 
mountains. Freed from the necessity of con- 
serving ammunition for an encounter with 
the Italian Fleet, the naval vessels let go 
with everything. One cruiser fired 335 
rounds in a single day. Such naval barrages 
—as Americans found out on Guadalcanal 
—are probably the most nerve-wracking ex- 
perience in battle for those on the receiving 
end. This, combined with the air bombard- 
ment, broke the Nazis when success seemed 
almost assured, and General Clark ten- 
dered his special thanks to the Navy. 


Flanks: On both flanks of the main 
theater in Italy, the German positions like- 
wise began to deteriorate. The Nazis 
evacuated Sardinia, after a fight with two 
Italian divisions, and moved their troops 
to Corsica. That island, birthplace of Na- 
poleon, was promptly invaded by French 
commandos on orders of Gen. Henri Giraud 
after patriot forces revolted against the 
Nazis. In the Balkans, the patriot ar- 
mies of Yugoslavia posed a threat to the 
other German flank. Guerrillas held a good 
part of the Dalmatian seacoast, apparently 
including the important: seaport of Split. 
Significance-—~— 

Unlike the other Allied triumphs in the 
Mediterranean since the Battle of Alamein. 
the victory at Salerno was not a particu- 
larly good example of strategy. Somewhere 
between the fall of Mussolini and the land- 
ings on Italy, the Allied staff miscalculated. 
The armistice that took Italy out of the 
war should not have resulted in the Ger- 
mans gaining positions from which to con- 
test every mile of the Allied advance. 

The primary blame for whatever mis- 
calculation there was did not rest on Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the soldiers in ac- 
tive command. London and Washington 
were both obviously caught badly by sur- 
prise at the time of Mussolini’s fall. There- 
fore, the men in the field were not ready 
to take advantage of it in a military sense. 
The Germans now admit that in July 
Italy would have been the Allies’ for the 
taking. But once the Nazis recovered from 
their confusion, the British and Ameri- 
cans were not again able to make political 
events fully serve military purposes. Thus 
the surrender of Italy brought only partial 
benefits. 

The severity of the trial at Salerno that 


' resulted had, however, its advantages. The 


Germans were met con ground of their own 
choosing and beaten. The Fortress of Eu- 
rope was cracked, although not in a vital 
spot. Most important of all, the Allies 
proved that with no numerical superiority, 
they could still do the trick. 
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D-Day, H-Hour: What It Was Like 
at Salerno on Sept. 9 at 3:30 A.M. 


The following story, the most complete single account of the Salerno landing yet sent 
by any reporter, was wirelessed by Al Newman, one of Newsweex’s correspondents 
covering the Mediterranean campaigns. It begins with his departure from a North 


African port on a troop transport. 

The ship is fully loaded for combat. Her 
decks are jammed with assault boats and 
amphibious jeeps. Tanks, half tracks, 
trucks, bulldozers, guns, good water, am- 
munition, and gasoline are below decks. 

Soon we are under way and. joining a 
large troop convoy surrounded by cruisers 
and destroyers. As each hour passes the 
tension slowly heightens. It is as though 
someone were tightening the tuning peg 
of a violin and testing the tone. You can 
almost hear the men on every ship of the 
convoy thinking to themselves over and 
over again: “D-day—H-hour. D-day— 
H-hour.” D-day is Sept. 9 and H-hour is 
3:30 a.m. Fifteen hours before H-hour 
the Swiss radio reports an Allied amphibi- 
ous operation headed for Sardinia or 
Naples. So we are observed and expected. 


D Minus One: Late in the afternoon 
of D-day minus one we receive word that 
an important announcement will be made 
at 6:30 over the Rome and Algiers radios. 
At 6:30 we tune in on Algiers for what 





is to me the most dramatic moment of 
the war. Static drowns out the beginning 
of the announcement. “Sounds like Donald 
Duck,” says the commodore. Then the 
static clears and we hear the voice of 
General Eisenhower. “Italy has surren- 
dered,” he says. 

This occasion marks the first time I have 
ever seen members of the armed forces 
leave sizzling fried chicken cooling on a 
plate. All over the ship you can hear sol- 
diers and sailors yelling with glee. They are 
thrown completely off fighting pitch. Some- 
one has suddenly loosened the tuning peg 
on that violin. 

But it was tightened up immediately. 
We were approaching the Gulf of Salerno 
and the invasion of Italy was only a mat- 
ter of hours away. Here is the story of the 
events immediately preceding that inva- 
sion and of the landing itself as I scrib- 
bled them down in timetable form between 
bomb bursts: 


Sept. 8, 9:25 pm.—Flares to the north 


SALERNO +. * 


POINT 


The entire Mediterranean campaign depended on an Allied victory at Salerno 
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—then heavy gunfire and flak. Red-hot 
tracer bullets crisscross in the night sky 
and bombs burst on the water with yellow 
flashes and bellowing reports. Reports of 
approaching enemy planes pour into the 
bridge. 

10 pm.—We dash to assembly which is 
held in the wardroom. The general tells 
his officers: “Instead of wishy-washy 
Italian coastal defenses we have to face 
the Germans. The situation is tougher than 
ever, but it is fundamentally unchanged. 
Go in with the idea of killing anyone 
who fires on you. Pull no punches. Don’t 
go in there with your hands down.” The 
colonel’s tone is quieter: “Be prepared to 
meet the worst and we'll never come 
out on ‘the worst end. Good luck to 
you, gentlemen.” Whereupon we all rise 
and salute. 


10:40 p.m.—We slacken speed. There is 
land in sight—mountains on -the tip of 
land marking the southern end of the Gulf 
of Salerno. Fortunately the weather is 
clear and the water millpond smooth— 
completely unlike the landings in Sicily. 


11:10 pm.—Units of the British Fleet 
open a terrific bombardment of the beach- 
es in preparation for the landing of Tom- 
mies timed at 3 a.m. Unaccountably, no 
such artillery preparation is planned for 
our landing. 


11:45 p.m—The whirr of winches an- 
nounces that our first boats are over the 
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U. 8. Army Air Forces from Acme 


Knocked upside down by flak over Italy that tore the wing off, this Fortress 
regained level flight long enough for five of the crew to bail out 


side. Then their powerful engines growl 
and grumble in the dark. Grim-faced, silent 
troops go down the rope nets. 


D-Day: Sept. 9, Midnight—The be- 
ginning of D-day. A number of boats circle 
counter-clockwise off our starboard bow, 
their wakes making white circles in the 
dying moonlight. Finally they take off in 
line for rendezvous points from which they 
will make the long run for shore. The 
British beach bombardment continues 
fiercely, underlining the fact that we will 
have none. 


3 a.m.—It’s now pitch dark. The Brit- 
ish bombardment lifts to inland, as the 
hour is reached for their landing. Our scout 
boats are in close to our beaches. They 
are not fired upon, they report. 


3:30 am=—It is H-hour. All remains 
quiet until the first wave hits the beach. 
Then every weapon known to the German 
Army opens up—mortars, machine guns, 
grenades, rifles, 88s, and even howitzers— 
in the high mountains behind the narrow 
coastal plain. The wave staggers, then at- 
tacks. It is evident right now that the 
landing is to be far, far tougher than the 
Sicilian affair. 

4:35 a.m.—There is fierce opposition all 
along the beaches. Most of the troops are 
pinned down by enemy fire. “Hell of an 
armistice, ain’t it?” comments a naval 
officer. Mines floating in are swept 
from the channel to the beach and 
hold up further waves of infantry. 
Busy mine sweepers bustle to the scene 
of trouble. 


5:30 a.m.—No boats have returned from 
shore as yet. The captain and the commo- 
dore are gloomy. Not only will beach op- 
position delay troops trying to gain their 
daylight objectives and leave them open 
to panzer counterattack, but the unload- 
ing must slow down owing to the lack of 
boats. 


6:30 a.m.—There is the first request for 
naval gunfire support to silence a heavy 
battery in the hills to the south, which 
is giving the beaches hell. 

7 a.m—Mine sweepers are detonating 
mines with a roar and geysers of water. 
A carrier-based Spitfire umbrella is in the 
air. 


7:20 am.—An air-raid alarm sounds. 
There is a report to the ships that an 
enemy bombing raid in the northern area 
has been turned back by friendly fighters. 
A big formation of Spits is dead astern. 
The first Navy casualties from the beach 
battalion pull alongside and are hoisted 
into sickbay. 

7:49 a.m.—The all-clear sounds. I identi- 
fy a kid with a face wound as a young 
ensign who had wanted me to go in with 
him. “Aw, come along,” he had said, “we'll 
have a hell of a lot of fun.” 

8:15 a.m.—There is news on the radio. 
Far away in America the President has 
said: “At this moment barges are movi 
through the dawn to the enemy coast. 
It’s strange to stand here and watch his 
words come true. 


9:02 a.m.—There are frantic pleas from 
shore to shell an old mill just back of one 
of our beaches. Heedless of a mine field, 


a destroyer cuts through and blasts the 
German strong point. The radio is now 
crammed with requests for supporting fire 
from cruisers and destroyers. That ex- 
pected panzer attack is developing, and 
the boys have little with which to op- 
pose it. 

10 am.—A little British monitor is in 
close, shelling requested targets with her 
outsize guns. The situation ashore is im- 
proving although panzers are reported 
pouring down a mountain road to the 
south—in the opposite direction from the 
expected counterattack. Fires and smoke 
cover the hill down which they are ad- 
vancing. 


11:20 am.—Our LCT pulls alongside 
with several dead and wounded. She has 
been hit twice by 88-millimeter shells. The 
second shell exploded inside a tank she 
was carrying, killed two men and wounded 
two, and set the tank on fire. They pulled 
out the wounded and pushed the blazing 
tank overboard with her dead into the 
deep water, before her ammunition went 
up. An ensign from North Carolina re- 
ports to the bridge for replacements. Still 
quivering, but under admirable control, 
he asks me: “Sir, is it true the Italians 
have surrendered?” 


Noon: The channel is swept and a 
line of destroyers cruise up and down the 
beach, shelling requested targets. They 
keep this up all afternoon. 


1:20 pm.—Our tanks are now going 
ashore—one is named the Blazing Comet 
and another the Boogerman. 


2 p.m.—A large Italian fleet is reported 
west of Sardinia heading southwest. Some 
elements of the British Fleet leave to in- 


tercept it. Later reports show that the 


Italians are heading for Malta to sur- 
render. 

3:35 p.m.—An Italian submarine, flying 
her colors, sails calmly into the gulf and 
surrenders to our flagship. 


4 pm —All but intermittent firing 
ceases on the beaches. The situation ashore 
is still obscure. Several outfits report they 
have taken objectives but many have not. 
A naval lieutenant says: “That shrapnel 
was mighty thick. I had a place all picked 
out on my chest for the Purple Heart.” 


8:15 p.m.—We slip through mine fields 
to a new berth much nearer the shore. 
This hastens the unloading since the boats 
have a shorter distance to travel. 

8:30 pm.—A big air raid is reported on 
the way. We remain on the alert until 
9:07 but we don’t stop unloading. A mi- 
raculous stevedore who is unloading the 
after hatches has been swearing for twenty 
hours without repeating himself. 

10:20 p.m.—After another alert and an 
all clear, the real thing arrives. Flares are 
dropped over nearby cruisers. They throw 
up flak with anti-aircraft guns, but they 
do not stop shelling the shore. At the 
height of the raid a small boat pulls along- 


_ side and a polite English voice asks the 


. 
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bridge: “Do you know which way she is 
lying?” “Tell him on her belly,” suggests 
one of the officers. 


D Plus One: Sept. 10, 12:35 am—A 
general ashore radios: “Thank God for the 
Navy.” The cruisers are to continue shell- 
ing all night. You can see their salvos as 
they travel in arcs across the sky seeming- 
ly at a leisure pace. 


1 am.—A young ensign stops aboard 
for food after seven round trips to the 
beach. He reports that fortunately for the 
Army the German 88-millimeter guns 
were overshooting the beaches, in many 
instances by as much as 30 yards. Tank- 
laden craft received absolute priority on 
the beach at 7 o'clock, so evidently there 
was still plenty of panzer trouble. 

9:45 am.—Numerous tanks have landed 
during the night and have rushed inland 
to engage the enemy. Two wounded Pan- 
zertruppen men are brought overside. One 
is asked if he thinks the war is nearly 
over and says: “No, of course not.” 


10:30 a.m.—Ten enemy bombers are 
coming from the southwest at low altitude. 


@ 


Our cover intercepts them in time. Thank ~ 


God for those Spits. 


Noon—The row of LCTs on the beach 
belching vehicles looks like a long line of 
stranded, gasping whales. The beach itself 
is loose, fine sand. Steel netting has been 
laid over it to make it firm. Behind the 
beach amphibious engineers and ack-ack 
gunners have made foxholes in scrub-cov- 
ered dunes. Less than a quarter of a mile 
inland is the white, weathered stone wall 
of the ancient town. A few doughboys are 
digging foxholes into its earth-filled top. 
Along the south wall runs a dusty road 
and an irrigation ditch into which the 
soldiers are dunking their sizzling feet. 


2 pm.—I am proceeding south along 
the road when three Focke-Wulf 190s 
strafe it. I flop in my usual bramble patch. 
The planes make one pass, and then flak 
and those blessed fighters drive them 
away. I get up and turn north again, not- 
ing after I pass the intersection that G. I.’s 
are washing themselves on the steps of an 
ancient temple. 

There are signs around announcing that 
the area is an Italian national park and 
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Worn THE FirtH Army IN ItaLy— 
We operatives with the British Eighth 
Army pulled in here a little while 
ago as a sort of token linking of two 
Allied forces. The actual: meeting of 
patrols of the two armies has just oc- 
curred farther south down the moun- 
tain roads with occasional German 
bands still loping among the hills in the 
same neighborhood. 

The unit I am traveling with is a 
very odd token of English military per- 
sonnel. It consists of one Englishman, 
two Scotsmen, two Italians, one Austra- 
lian, and one American, the last named 
serving chiefly as interpreter—a point 
I will explain in a minute. 

We all get along fine. The Scotsmen 
think the mountain country looks like 
Scotland. The Italians, who should 
know, think it looks like Southern 
Italy. They were in the Italian Army 
before they joined us as handymen. 

The war here is still pretty rugged, 
as the boys say. It gets ruggeder and 
louder as we move up, and the Eighth 
Army, which has battled rivers for the 
most part and skirted blown-up bridges 
for hundreds of miles, is spoiling for a 
fresh smell of powder. I have not com- 
puted how many thousands of square 
miles of Italian soil have been liberated 
to date by the British, who were the 
first to land im Italy, but it sometimes 
seems as though we have spoken and 





Interpreting English to the English 


by JOHN LARDNER 


tasted pasta and grapes with every 
Italian we have liberated and that is 
where your correspondent’s invaluable 
services as interpreter for this unit 
come in. 

Our two Italian teammates in the 
jeep don’t speak English so they are of 
no assistance. However, many of the 
native citizens speak American, having 
spent time in the States. They are ab- 
solutely incomprehensible to the Eng- 
lishman, Scotsman and Australian and 
vice versa. I can understand what they 
say from much experience in downtown 
New York, and my own peculiar patois 
is intelligible to them. 


Take my friend, Louis the mayor. 
The British ask him a question. He 
looks polite, and also he looks at me 
having come to know that the degrada- 
tion of my diction and enunciation is 
such that I can talk English two ways 
—or rather English and American, 
though without spectacular success in 
either. 

Along the road from Calabria as we 
came up here, Americans and British 
meeting for the first time in this cam- 
paign seemed to understand each other 
fine. For the moment, with a collection 
of very tough Boche just ahead shoot- 
ing off guns and bombing with planes 
in their usual obnoxious way, that is 
the most important thing. 








advertising the ristorante which once was 
obviously a mighty ritzy joint. This mod- 
ern town is just a wide place in the road 
with two wine shops. A native slips me the 
Fascist salute and a “buon giorno” and 
then tries to sell me some postcards at 
three or four times their normal price. 


Finale: At night when we finally finish 
unloading and form in close lines for the - 
run through the mine fields back to sea, 
we get the worst air raid I have ever seen. 
It is bright moonlight, and a German re- 
connaissance plane marks our position 
with colored flares. At 10:45 without warn- 
ing all hell breaks loose and stays loose for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

It is a low-level attack and the tracers ° 
from other ships buzz over so low they 
seem to part your hair. Bombs woof on 
the water and raise brightly lighted foun- 
tains. This time our nearest miss is under 
200 yards away. Incredible as it may seem, 
there have been no hits on the tightly 
packed, motionless formation sitting on 
the water like helpless, fat ducks. Five 
minutes after we get under way an engi- 
neer comes into the wardroom shaking his 
head like a punch-drunk prizefighter. 
“Jesus,” he says, “the sides of this ship 
were ringing like the bells of St. Mary's.” 

As I write this last paragraph we are 
in sight of the North African coast, steam- 
ing along in comparative safety. But slam 
a door or drop a plate and the boys of the 
beach battalion who stayed there through 
the hours of shelling and the kids who 
steered the assault boats into the machine- 
gun tracers will jump a mile. Your corre- 
spondent? He can outjump any of them 
any day. 


Gold Rush 


One Johnny Bouchet, a weather-beaten 
sourdough who thought he’d seen every- 
thing, arrived last week in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, where a wartime boom has made 
even the gold-rush days pale by com- 
parison. “Nobody’s told me yet what it’s 
all about,” said backwoods Johnny, “but 
it sure is sensational. I came up the river 
yesterday in a poling boat to sell some fox 
skins, and before I had time to unload my 
gear the Army bought the boat for five 
times what I figured it was worth, some 
soldiers practically took the fox skins away 
from me at a price I’m ashamed to men- 
tion, and a feller whose name I didn’t 
catch hired me-to do something or other 
at a hundred bucks a week.” 


Twilight Raids 

High-flying four-motored bombers of 
the United States Eighth Air Force ended 
a five-day lull in the air attack on Western 
Europe last week and cut loose from their 
tradition of precision bombing by bright 
daylight. 

Flying Fortresses, joined by Liberators 
and Marauder mediums, flew south over 
the Channel to strike at the industries and 
airfields that ring Paris. But instead of at- 
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tacking during the day, they reached 
France as night fell; and instead of rely- 
ing on their own firepower for defense, the 
bombers took with them an escort of 
American, British, and Allied fighters. 
When the attack was over, they had 
blasted aircraft, truck-tank, and motor 
plants, and torn up Luftwaffe fields east 
and west of the French capital. When they 
landed at their English bases in cloudy 


- darkness, the Americans had proved their 


effectiveness as twilight raiders. 
Twenty-four hours later the Eighth took 
on twilight work again. Fortresses, cov- 
ered by :P-47 Thunderbolts, flew south as 
far as the Bay of Biscay to pound harbor 
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installations at Nantes, U-boat pens at 


La Pallice, and nearby airfields, and again 
returned successfully to flare-lit fields. 
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‘According to Plan’ 


Wehrmacht Prepares the Reich 
for More Retreats in Russia 


In the defensive battle which has raged for 
more than two months in the East, the enemy, 
despite great numerical superiority, nowhere 
has succeeded in tearing up the German front 
or scoring operative successes. Wherever our 
troops abandoned territory, this was carried 
out in the best order and the cohesion of the 
front was fully maintained. 

In the southern, and central sectors, which 
are the focal - points of enemy attacks, the 
shortening of the’ “front on a large scale is pro- 
ceeding, thanks to. which fresh reserves are 
being rendered available. Within the ambit of 
this’ disengagement movement, the cities of 
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Novorossiisk and Bryansk have been evacuated 
to plan, after the complete destruc- 
tion of all important establishments. 


Thus did the German High Command 
explain the Red Army’s campaign in Rus- 
sia this summer and its latest victories 
over the Wehrmacht last week. Despite its 
pat assumption of planned strategy, the 
communiqué, in its admissions of retreat, 
reflected Berlin’s bitter disappointment as 
it saw German armies reel back before a 
crushing offensive. It was probably true 
that the Wehrmacht, as claimed, was with- 
drawing successfully to a shorter front that 
would be easier to defend. But it was doing 
so at the cost of lowering German morale 
and losing valuable Russian territory—the 
important bases and rail centers of the 
central front; the granary and industrial 
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The landings at Salerno represent 
our boldest venture in amphibious war- 
fare so far. We made the landings stick 
but at considerable cost. In the future, 
we will have to make more and bigger 
landings and some of them will be harder 
than Salerno. They will require full mas- 
tery of amphibious warfare. Here is some 
of the background of this difficult art. 

The weakness of amphibious opera- 
tions, caused by long and tenuous lines 
of communication from bases in the rear 
to the fighting fronts and inability to 
coordinate participating forces fully in 
different phases of the campaign, has al- 
ways been apparent in wars of the past. 
It remained for air control to weld all 
fighting units into a compact whole, bring 
out the inherent strength of total amphib- 
ious war when properly organized, and 
use it as a striking force comparable to 
or exceeding the individual activities of 
either an army or navy. 

Never before in all history has the 
power inherent in total amphibious war 
been realized or its activities become 
worldwide until this global war forced its 
development. Military minds trained in 


¢ their own narrow school of thought never 


saw its possibilities. Seamen had a 
broader outlook, but in the past their 
efforts were restricted to the defense of 
their military charges on the high seas 
and to such aid as could be afforded by 
the limited range of their naval guns. 
Hence in previous wars all expedition- 
ary movements were only fragmentary 
and partially connected activities of the 
grand scheme of modern amphibious 
war. To date the most comprehensive 
and accurate summing up of the func- 
tions of total amphibious war was made 
recently in London by Gen. H. H. Ar- 





Achieving Mastery of Amphibious Warfare 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired : 


nold, commander of the Army Air 
Forces, when he gave “first, supremacy 
in the air and then a crushing invasion 
by land and sea” as the timetable for 
victory. 


; We should look to the Napoleonic 
Wars or, better still, clear back to the 
Punic Wars to find situations analogous 
to those of today. On the one hand in the 
Punic Wars stood Hannibal, certainly 
the classic land strategist and tactician, 


but failing to realize in his invasion of . 


what is today Italy that his naval su- 

premacy—lost in the first Punic War— 

prohibited him from obtaining a definitive 

victory in the duel with Rome. We see 

Scipio, with a sea-borne armada, invad- 

ing Carthage and that great state dis- 
appearing in ruins. 

In the last war the Allies held control 
of the seas, tenuous at times, but suffi- 
cient to permit troops and supplies to 
reach the fighting fronts. Nevertheless 
this was not amphibious war as we know 
it today. 

In this war German leaders, essentially 
land-minded, made the same mistake 
Hannibal did centuries ago. They had 
lost control of the sea but in the mean- 
time had built an air force, at that time 
the most efficient for land operations in 
existence. In its composition, however, it 
was not a substitute for the sea power 
they had lost, though in the short sea 
reaches between Britain and the Conti- 
nent it might have served as a substi- 
tute. 

At that time Germans recognized Brit- 
ain as their most dangerous enemy and, 
having captured all the Continental 
Channel ports, they made their bid to 
subdue Britain. The attempt was abor- 


tive, largely owing to a land-minded mil- 
itary strategy unable to appreciate the 
virtues of modern amphibious war and 
be prepared to use it. Failing here, the 
Germans turned east and tackled the 
Russian Bear, making the same mistake 
Hannibal did by leaving behind Britain 
and America to build the greatest force 
for amphibious war the world has ever 
seen, against which they could only pit 
the Fabian strategy of attrition in their 
submarine campaign. This is the broad 
outline of the situation today. 

Coming now to more specific details: 
Amphibious war is essentially offensive 
and requires absolute and continuous 
control of the air and sea to be effective. 
This effectiveness may be so complete 
that at the point of action an inferior 
military force can withstand the on- 
slaught of a superior military force until 
reserves are rushed overseas to the scene 
of activity. By bombing the enemy lines 
of communication, by strafing his mili- 
tary forces, and covering our own, & 
bridgehead may be held until it can be 
expanded. F 

But if this cannot be done, an orderly 
retirement and not a rout is usually pos- 
sible, for enemy military strength stops 
at the sea. This asset is not always avail- 
able in land warfare, as the Russian cam- 
paign seems to demonstrate -now. The 
element of surprise is great in amphib- 
ious warfare, and once the organization 
is perfected, movement is fairly swift. To 
make amphibious warfare successful, this 
prerequisite is necessary. Air control 
must be supreme and its forces so com- 
posed and organized that the enemy 
front and rear, and our own, can always 
be covered in strength when the neces- 


sity arises. 
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cities of the Ukraine; and—soon—the 
southern course of the Dnieper and its 
great power plants, and the Crimea. 

Nazi commentators began to prepare the 
German public for still greater defeats. A 
Swedish correspondent in Berlin was per- 
mitted to send this remarkably gloomy 
analysis: “The German Army in the East, 
say several Wehrmacht commentators, 
must prepare for still many more severe 
tests and must adopt even more extensive- 
ly the war of movement. ‘The fury of the 
Russian attacks simply cannot exceed its 
present degree, for it has already reached 
the maximum and maintained that pitch,’ 
writes one commentator. Although it is 
obvious that the Russians are making ever 
fresh breaches into the German zone of 
operations, nothing has been said . . . as 
yet to indicate that this zone has been 
pierced in its entire depth. 

“The next few days’ developments in the 
East must be looked forward to with ex- 
citement on the basis of analyses furnished 
by German military commentators, who 
seem to hint between the lines that any- 
thing is possible and that nothing should 
surprise.” 


Communications: What was pos- 
sible was a German retreat to the southern 
Dnieper or beyond. What was still not 
likely was the envelopment and destruc- 
tion of the German armies—the announced 
objective of the Russians. The streaming 
autumn rains had not stopped the Red 
Army. But they were bound to restrict it 
and turn a battle of survival into a battle 
of communication lines. Russian successes 
hinged on the seizure of the paved roads 
and rail lines along which the Germans 
were retreating. 

The capture of the rail hub of Bryansk, 


on the central front, was an important | 


strategic victory for the Russians, securing 
as it did the terminals of six trunk rail- 
roads leading to Smolensk, Gomel, Kiev, 
Vyazma, Moscow, Kursk, and Kharkov. 
Once repaired, these would serve as vital 
supply arteries behind the Red Army’s 
winter front. 

In the south the German supply lines 
were even more imperiled. The last north- 
south railroad and highway before Kiev 
and the Dnieper were cut when the Rus- 
sians broke through the junction city of 
Nezhin. The fall of Pavlograd, Lozovaya, 
and Krasnograd further disrupted German 
communications in this sector. 

But the Red threat that worried the 
Oberkommando of the Wehrmacht most 
was the possibility of the fall of Zaporozhe, 
on the great bend of the Dnieper River. 
The significance of Zaporozhe lay in the 


fact that the only rail connection between. 


the Ukraine and the Crimea passes through 
the city, The fall of Zaporozhe would thus 
cut off rail communication with the Crimea 
and leave the Nazis with only a few mo- 
tor roads to supply their forces there. 
And cutting off the Crimea, preparatory 
to an attack on it, fitted in with the 
Red Army’s capture of Novorossiisk in 
the Caucasus. 


Fall of Lae 


Capture Gives Gen. MacArthur 
Springboard for Rabaul Blow 


Whether racing down New Guinea’s 
Markham Valley in jeeps or plunging 
across the muddy shores of Huon Gulf, 
Australian soldiers for two weeks had 
greeted one another with this cry: “See 
you in Lae, mate. That'll be the day.” 
That day came Thursday, Sept. 16, when 
at 11 a.m. triumphant Aussie troops 
pushed into what once had been Japan’s 
greatest New Guinea base, to find only a 
ghost town in a tropical palm grove. 


They Quit: The Japs, in one of 
their few such actions in this war, had quit 
and fled. Only a few jaded stragglers re- 
mained of the 15,000 to 20,000 defenders 
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of the Salamaua-Lae area. These surren- 
dered meekly. Others had chosen suicide 
by the usual Jap hand-grenade method. 
But the beaten Japs who thought they 
were making a safe getaway were actually 
not far from death, for as they hastened 
northward into the towering jungle-cloaked 
mountains they walked into the jaws of 
an Allied trap. Seasoned Australian bush 
fighters were waiting for them behind 
blockades across the trails. 

It was an inglorious retreat that the Japs 
staged less than two weeks after Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur had cut them off from 
the east with a landing of amphibious 
troops and from the west with the descent 
of American parachutists followed by air- 
borne infantrymen. They didn’t expect it 
to happen that way, and they left behind 
huge quantities of equipment—new and 
unused guns still covered with factory 
grease, crates of china looted on their 
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Acme 


Sign of Hate: This is no picture for the squeamish. Neither is the war 
which brought it forth. It is reproduced here because, better than horror 
photos, the sign over a Guadalcanal road reveals the sort of enemy Americans 
face in the Pacific and the rage he rouses in our fighting men. 
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v. S. Army Air Forces from ‘Acme 


Diiaiaille fine photo of a Mitchell bomber in a low-level attack on Wewak 
harbor, New Guinea, dropping a bomb astern of a Jap freighter and lighters 


march through Malaya, hundreds of drums 
of aviation gasoline marked “Shell Oil 
Company of Australia,” other hundreds of 
drums of motor oil and ordinary gasoline, 
and a bomb dump containing at least 50 
500-pound bombs. 


Why They Quit: A number of fac- 
tors contributed to the fall of Lae. First 
and most important was the overwhelming 
superiority of Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney’s 
Southwest Pacific Air Forces. This was 
demonstrated again last week when at 
Wewak Liberators and Lightnings chalked 
up the incredible score of 58 to 1. Libera- 
tors shot down 39 Zeros and destroyed ten 
bombers on the ground while the Light- 
nings accounted for another nine planes. 
Unchallenged Allied naval supremacy in 
Huon Gulf was another reason for the 
Japs’. downfall. 

But perhaps the underlying answer as to 
why the Japs quit was simply that they 
had been beaten at their own game. 
Whether the Jap leaders deliberately or- 
dered the evacuation in the face of over- 
great odds, or whether the enemy troops 
failed because of large-scale weakening of 
morale, is problematical. But Lae proved 
more clearly than ever the contention of 
some Australians who since Malaya have 
believed that the Japs, though great infil- 
trators themselves, are unable to improvise 
a counter to Allied infiltration. 


Significance-——— 


Clearance of the Japs from the Mark- 
ham Valley gave MacArthur his finest 
opportunity of mobilizing a really large 
air striking force for use against the huge 
Jap bastion of Rabaul on New Britain, 
fewer than 400 miles to the northeast. That 
the general was prepared to push his thrust 


on toward Rabaul was evident in the way 
Yank engineers quickly fell to work patch- 
ing up the Nadzab, Malahang, and other 
airports around Lae. But the real value of 
the flat Markham Valley lay in the fact 
that miles of it can be converted into a 
gigantic airfield simply by clearing the 12- 
foot-high kunai grass instead of resorting 
to engineering miracles necessary in other 
parts of such a wild theater of war. 


Gilbert Going-Over 


Far across the Pacific, inside Japan’s 
easternmost chain of island bases, the 
United States Navy last week fitted an- 
other piece into its pattern for future 
oceanic warfare that has begun to make 
the long road to Tokyo look a little less 
difficult. The keynote of the new pattern 
is the sort of carrier task force which three 
weeks ago raided Marcus Island. This time 
the targets were Tarawa Island in the 
Gilbert group and Nauru Island 400 miles 
to the west. 

Standing safely offshore, secure under 
the protection of battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers that were unchallenged by the 
Jap Fleet, the carriers sent up their dive 
bombers and torpedo planes over both 
islands last Saturday. The extent of the 
damage they wrought on these important 
phosphate-producing points was not im- 
mediately reported, but Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz’s first communiqué referred to 
the raids as “heavy” and added that they 
went “according to plan.” “According to 
plan” in the case of Marcus turned out to 
mean the swift, hit-and-run _task-force 
punch had wrecked 80 per cent of the is- 
land’s installations. 

Both Tarawa and Nauru had tasted 
American bombs before when Army Lib- 


erators from Guadalcanal pounded them. 
But Army bombers flying long distances 
pack no such punch as can be hurled by 
150 or more planes making up the ideal 
carrier task force. 


Only Ten Came Back 


“Yeah, I saw it. A port engine flamed 
and he dove in...” 

“I couldn’t tell what went wrong with 
him. We were turning to go in over the 
target but he kept going toward China. 
No smoke or fire. He just didn’t turn and 
we never saw him again. . .” 

“We heard him once. He said two en- 
gines were out and he was losing altitude 
fast. He said he was heading for a neu- 
tral base .. .” 

“They threw the book at us. They 
really gave us the business. I heard they 
got around 100 of our boys .. .” 

Eyes glazed from shock and fatigue, 
ashes dropping unheeded from cigarettes 
held in trembling fingers, the men who 
raided the Jap base of Paramushiru on 
Sept. 12 told their story last week in a 
hill-top hut overlooking fogbound Adak 
airport in the Aleutians. It was a story of 
blood, death, and bravery, demonstrating 
that the Jap on home territory is an even 
tougher opponent than when defending 
outlying bases. 

Three times before, the fliers of the 
United States Eleventh Air Force had 
flashed hundreds of miles across the stormy 
North Pacific to bomb the enemy strong- 
hold in the Kuriles to the northeast of 
Japan proper, but on the fourth venture 
last week the group of eight Liberators and 
twelve Mitchells ran into trouble. In the 
hottest, deadliest, and costliest aerial ac- 
tion of the North Pacific, the raiders hit 
ground installations, five major enemy 
ships, and downed at least ten Jap fighters. 
But only ten of the twenty raiders came 
back. Four American bombers were shot 
down; six others “failed to return.” 


Rangoon to Mandalay 


Ever since the British drive along the 
Bay of Bengal coast petered out last 
spring, the sole Allied attacks against the 
Japanese in Burma have come from the air. 
Whenever there was a break in the clouds, 
medium and heavy bombers, fighters, 
and dive bombers of the RAF and the 
United States Tenth Air Force crossed the 
Bay of Bengal from their Indian bases to 
blast Burma’s biggest port, Rangoon, and 
Jap rail and road communications, river 
traffic and docks, and troop positions. 

By last week the air assault was show- 
ing real results. In New Delhi, Brig. Gen. 
Caleb V. Haynes, leaving the command of 
the Tenth’s air task forces for a new post, 
announced that 90 per cent of Burma’s 
facilities had been pulverized: “We defi- 
nitely have control of the air. We have 
virtually denied the Japs the use of the 
port of Rangoon and badly smashed up 
communications. There has been great 


preparation for an offensive in Burma.” 
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Sea-Power Balance 


U.S.-British Navies Outweigh 
Japs 2-to-1 With Italy Out 


When Allied sailors finished counting 
prows last week it turned out that 108 
Italian warships had surrendered, and 
there was a possibility that this total 
might even be increased by late arrivals. 
It included practically everything in the 
Italian Navy that was worth sailing: 6 
battleships, 8 cruisers, 27 destroyers, 19 
submarines, 1 seaplane carrier, and the 
rest smaller ‘craft. 

This armada will probably not be of 
much positive value to the Allies (the 
French Fleet was a good example of the 
difficulties of using ships of a radically dif- 
ferent design). The gun calibers are all 
different from American and British mod- 
els and would require special ammunition. 


Armor and anti-aircraft armament are not 
up to modern standards. The Italian crews 
are neither professionally nor politically 
trustworthy, and manning the vessels with 
Allied sailors would take many months. 
Some of the smaller units, such as destroy- 
ers, might be used for anti-submarine work 
without undue trouble. 

The real importance of the surrender of 
the Italian Navy lay in the fact that it put 
the American and British navies in a posi- 
tion to concentrate for the first time prac- 
tically their entire strength against the 
Japanese. In the broadest terms, it reduced 
a global naval war to a struggle between 
the Japanese and Anglo-American fleets. 
Here, on the basis of the latest information 
available, is how the two sides stack up at 
the start of this fight: for supremacy. 


British: The Royal Navy has suffered 
severe losses since the begining of the war, 
particularly in capital ships and aircraft 


carriers. At one time in the fall of 1941, 
according to an admission last week by 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the British had only three cruisers 
in the entire Mediterranean. By now, how- 
ever, in both battleships and carriers the 
British are as strong or stronger than be- 
fore the war. 

The Royal Navy has fifteen and possibly 
seventeen capital ships in commission, four 
to six of them new vessels and most of the 
rest thoroughly reconstructed. In carriers, 
the British now probably have as many as 
eight, nearly all of them new 23,000-ton 
vessels. Exact figures for cruisers and de- 
stroyers are secret, but building programs 
have been large. 

Out of this the British must earmark 
three or four battleships and possibly two 
carriers for the Home Fleet, which has the 
job of containing the German Navy and 
its three or four battleships. The rest of the 
battle line is thus available for service 
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How Long Will the War Last? 


Bony estimate of the length of the 
war involves large suppositions. An in- 
formed consensus is that victory over 
Germany probably will require another 
nine to fifteen months. 

This supposes: (1) that the Russians 
can and will hold the offensive, if neces- 
sary pressing even beyond their 1941 
boundaries, and (2) that the Germans 
will be unable to check our strategic 
bombing. If both these suppositions prove 
to be wrong, the defeat of Germany is 
likely to be difficult. Either one alone 
might prove wrong without materially 
lengthening the war. In each, the time 
element is important. A Russian-German 
truce, formal or informal, next April, 
would be far less of a blow to the Western 
Allies than one this autumn. Meantime, 
the Germans would have suffered the 
additional months of strain and _ loss. 
Likewise, every additional bit of damage 
done by Allied bombers lessens the value 
to the Germans of any countermeasures 
they may be able to contrive. 

The German retreat in Russia has as- 
sumed the character of a strategic with- 
drawal, probably induced partly by Rus- 
sian counterthrusts but also by the peril 
in the west, already manifest in the air 
and developing on the ground. The Ger- 
man Command almost certainly has 
decided that the only hope of avoiding 
complete defeat lies in a prolonged de- 
fensive war or‘in division among the 
United Nations. 


The size of the job the Allies must do 
on the is suggested by state- 
ment that at the present time the Ger- 
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mans alone may have more troops in 
Southern France, Italy, the Balkans, 
Crete, and the Dodecanese than the 
Allies have throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, and probably have more troops 
in the rest of France and the Low Coun- 
tries and Western Germany than the Al- 
lies now have in Britain trained and 
equipped for offensive operations. This is 
without counting the Germans’ central 
reserves, which may number more than 
60 divisions, or troops they may be able 
to release from Russia. 

Thus the increment of troops for the 
assaults on the Continent must come 
chiefly from the United States. The 
schedule of Allied invasions has been de- 
termined largely by the availability of 
ships to take American troops and their 
equipment and supplies to advanced 
bases and of landing craft to move the 
Allied armies to the beaches of Europe. 

The possibility of a German internal 
collapse remains but as yet there are no 
reliable signs that such a windfall is im- 
minent. But it cannot be overempha- 
sized that Allied prospects of victory in 
1944 depend heavily on the softening of 
Germany by strategic bombing during 
the next six months. The Germans have 
not only shifted the bulk of their fighter 
planes to the west: They have developed 
improved and ingenious antiaircraft de- 
vices. Given time, their defenses might 
be made formidable. The prospects are 
that they will be overridden and sub- 
dued by the sheer weight of Allied air 
power, especially when it begins operat- 
ing from lower Italy as well as from 


Britain. But the supreme trial between 
Allied bombers and the German defenses 
has not yet been settled beyond dispute. 


Estimates of the length of the war 
against Japan are extremely tentative. 
The conservatives say three to three and 
a half years. This is without calculating 
the possibility of Russian aid. Apart from 
this possibility, statements that victory 
over Japan can be won so many years 
“after” the capitulation of Germany are 
misleading, unless the date of the latter 
is agreed upon. The war against Japan 
is beginning to run largely on its own 
timetable. It competes with the Euro- 
pean war for certain important items, in- 
cluding landing craft, troop transports, 
and cargo vessels. But during the next 
stages, at least, its progress will depend 
largely upon naval forces — including 
naval air—already available in the Pa- 
cific or now released from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Nevertheless, if the European war were 
to end tomorrow, a large part of the Brit- 
ish and American forces thus freed could 
not be deployed against Japan. For ex- 
ample, while more air power would be 
very helpful in the Pacific, nothing like 
the whole strength of the RAF and 
United States Army Air Forces could 
now be used effectively against Japan. 
Its advantageous use would have to await 
the capture and development of more 
advanced bases. A better estimate of the 
war against Japan can be made in nine 
months when we know the results of of- 
fensives now being prepared. 
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against the Japanese, presumably in the 
Bay of Bengal. Allowing for ships under 
periodic overhaul, this would add up to 
something like ten battleships and five air- 
craft carriers, plus the attendant cruisers 
and destroyers. The size of the actual fleet 
used in Bay of Bengal operations would, 
however, depend in large measure on 
the extent to which the British have man- 
aged to bvild up base installations in 
the area. 

Some idea of the over-all size of the 
American Fleet was given in an official 
Navy announcement on Monday. It re- 
vealed that at the present time the Navy 
is just thirteen times larger than it was 
three years ago. It has a grand total of 
14,072 ships (of which 6138 are fight- 
ing units) and a» air force numbering 
18,269 planes. 


American: With an original total of 
fifteen capital ships, the United States 
Navy has lost two and commissioned prob- 
ably eight battleships since Pearl Harbor. 
Not counting three old vessels, the New 
York, Texas, and Arkansas, which are fit 
only for limited service, the Navy can mus- 
ter a battle line of eighteen first-rate ships. 
In carriers, the position is even better. 
Despite the loss of four carriers in the 
Pacific, there is now a total of seventeen 
afloat, although some are not yet in com- 
mission. Some of these, however, are con- 
verted 10,000-ton cruisers. Cruisers and 
destroyers to support the big ships are 
coming off the ways at a rate unequaled by 
any nation at any time in history. 

The United States Navy, along with the 
British, must bear the drain of anti-sub- 
marine work, and some operations in the 
Mediterranean will still be necessary. But 
most of this work can be done by smaller 
craft, plus a few cruisers and plenty of 
escort carriers. Practically all the largest 
units should be free to face the Japanese in 
any one of several sectors in the Pacific. 


Japanese: The Japanese thus are con- 
fronted by the threat of two powerful fleets, 
the British in the Bay of Bengal and the 
American in the Pacific. The Japs started 
the war with ten or twelve battleships 
and as many as eleven aircraft carriers. 
Since then they have lost possibly three 
battleships and about half their carriers. 
They have put into commission four to 
eight battleships and probably not quite 
replaced their carrier losses. 

That leaves the Japanese Navy with 
eleven to fifteen battleships and perhaps 
ten aircraft carriers—and this estimate 
gives them the benefit of the doubt. In 
battleships their numerical inferiority to 
the British and American fleets is almost 
two to one and better than that in carriers. 
In cruisers and destroyers, where Japanese 
losses have been particularly severe, the 
scales may be weighted still more in the 
Allied favor. Finally, if the Allied naval 
attack comes simultaneously in both the 
Pacific and the Bay of Bengal, the Japs 
may be forced to divide their already in- 
ferior forces. 
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‘Rescued’ Mussolini Reappears 
as Nazis’ Newest Puppet Ruler 


Fate of German-Held Italy 
Under Duce’s Restored Fascism 
Watched by Occupied Europe 


“Italians, after a long silence you are 
again hearing my voice and I am certain 
that you recognize it. It is the voice that 
has called you together in moments of 
anxiety, and that has celebrated with you 
the triumphant days of the country . . .” 

The voice sounded old and tired. It was 
subdued and without emphasis and it failed 
to employ the usual balcony flourishes. But 
to those who had often heard him speak, 
the voice that droned for sixteen minutes 
over the Nazi radio on the night of Sept. 18 
was that of Benito Mussolini. The broad- 
cast came just three days after Adolf 
Hitler announced the creation of a new 
Fascist government in Italy, headed by 
Mussolini. It solved the mystery surround- 
ing the Ex-Duce’s disappearance on the 
day he was ousted more than eight weeks 
ago and his equally dramatic “rescue” by 
German troops on Sept. 12. 


Duce: Mussolini apologized for his 


delay in speaking by explaining the neces- 
sity for first regaining his strength after 





the “most incredible adventure” which be- 
fell him on July 25. The onetime dictator 
described his twenty-minute interview 
with King Victor Emmanuel, at which 
time he was fired from the Premiership 
and taken into custody by the new Ba- 
doglio government. 

“It is unique in history,” exclaimed 
Mussolini, “that a man like myself who 
for 21 years has served the King with 
absolute loyalty . . . should be arrested 
on the doorstep of the King’s private resi- 
dence, forced into an ambulance under 
pretext of saving him from a plot, and 
taken at a mad speed first to one, then to 
another carabinieri barracks.” The Ex-Duce 
was moved to the island of Ponza off Na- 
ples, then to Maddalena off Sardinia, 
and finally to a remote hotel high in the 
mountainous Gran Sasso area northeast 
of Rome. 

“I had the impression immediately that 
the protection was in reality a lie,” Mus- 
solini said. “I had, however, the distinct 
sensation, even though isolated from the 
rest of the world, that the Fiihrer was con- 
cerned over my fate.” Hitler sent his old 
friend a wire “which was brotherly, even 
more than comradely.” Later he sent “a 
marvelous edition of Nietzsche’s works.” 

On the night of Sept. 11, Mussolini re- 


‘Associated Press Radiophoto 


German paratroops rescued Mussolini from limbo 
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Theyve Got What it Takes 


. « » day-and-night couriers of vital war 
~ equipment . . . the 20,000 skilled 
pilots of the Civil Air Patrol! 
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“Ops.” It’s Flight Officer Gay Gahagan giv- 
ing the “orders of the day” in the Opera- 
tions Room, and it’s just like a regular Air 
Force “briefing”—even to the Camel ciga- 
rettes. For Camels are the pick of pilots—the 
choice of smokers everywhere. 


IT'S CAMELS 
FOR ME— 
THEY HAVE A RICH, 
FULL FLAVOR 
— AND AN EXTRA 
MILDNESS THATS SO 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT 





ARMY MISSION. Rushing key Army person- 
nel or special equipment to distant camps is 
just one of the important jobs of the men 
and women CAP pilots. Here is CAP Flight 
Officer Gahagan. Her destination is an Army 
secret, but it’s no secret that her favorite 
cigarette is Camel —see left. 

















Sr Meer Flight Officer GAY GAHAGAN 


She’s a veteran of six years’ flying... had logged 
more than 200 hours in the air even before she 
joined the Civil Air Patrol. Her smoking log? 
“I’ve smoked Camels for five years,” she says. 
“Their delightful taste has a fresh appeal with 
every puff—and Camels don’t get my throat.” 
See if you don’t agree with Flight Officer Gay 
Gahagan—give Camels the test of your own taste 
and throat... your own “T-Zone,” 


The favorite cigarette with 
men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 


The “T Zone”... where 
cigarettes are judged 


The “T¥-ZONE"—Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. Based on the experi- 
ence of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE" to a “T.” 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 




















medicine cabinet, PHENOL is actually one of 
useful of all chemical compounds. As a base of 
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ceived word at Gran Sasso from German 
friends that “the enemy would never take 
me alive.” “I waited in confidence,” he 
continued. “At 2 p.m. I saw the first para- 
chutists dropping. Others followed, deter- 
mined to break all resistance. The troops 
guarding me recognized this and did not 
shoot. All this happened in five minutes. 
The liberation, the entire enterprise, was 
an example of German organization and 
determination which will remain memor- 
able in history.” 

That ended what Mussolini termed “the 
drama of my person,” which to him was 
“a trifle compared with the terrible tragedy 
into which the Italian nation was thrown 
on July 25.” His story of the “liberation” 
tallied in almost every respect with the 
original report given out by the Nazis of 
the amazing coup by which the Duce was 
kidnapped by parachute troops from his 
hotel on a 9,500-foot plateau in the moun- 
tains near Rome. Hundreds of carabinieri 
were said to have guarded this prison 
which could be reached from the valley 
only by a cable railway. But a getaway 
plane landed on the plateau, and para- 
chute troops, dropped in the valley, strug- 
gled up the mountainside and stormed the 
prison to rescue the Duce. 

Mussolini also delivered a long denuncia- 
tion of the King, claiming that the whole 
world knew that the members of the 
House of Savoy “do not keep their word.” 


Fascists: It was Alessandro Pavolini, 
former Fascist Propaganda Minister, who 
proclaimed the resurrection of the new 
Fascist State in Italy on Sept. 15. The 
announcement of the ghost government, 
conjured up by Hitler in the name of the 
then silent Mussolini was made over the 
Nazi radio while the former Duce was still 
“resting.” 

Over Mussolini’s signature, edicts were 
read ordering the reconstituting of the 
Fascist party as “The Republican Fascist 
Party.” All Fascist organizations were to 
be reformed, the announcement stated, 
and all Fascist officials sent back to their 
jobs. Under the new regime, all Italians 
were ordered to “actively assist” the Ger- 
man authority. 


Paralysis: As members of the Fas- 
cist party returned to office in places 
where the protection of the German Wehr- 
macht was assured, Italy remained in a 
state of economic paralysis. Nearly all the 
factories in the northern area pro- 
duction because of strikes and interrupted 
communications. Food riots broke out in 
several cities, and in Genoa crowds 
stormed the Hotel Savoia to loot food 
stored in the cellar and also ransacked 
cafés and restaurants. Railway strikes were 
reported in Milan, Turin, Genoa, ‘and Bo- 
logna. In Rome, the Italian garrison was 
treated by the Germans as war prisoners 
and the food situation became precarious. 

Foreign Minister Raffaele Guariglia was 
reported a prisoner in Rome and his post 
given to Dr. Augusto Rosso, former Am- 
bassador to the United States. The Berlin 


* 


) Conquest: These are the first pic- 


tures to arrive in the United States 
showing the visit of Premier Tojo to 
the Philippines last winter. They are 
pure propaganda, but they show the 
effort Japan is putting into the politi- 
cal conquest of the lands it has over- 
whelmed. Of these, the Philippines 
probably represent the hardest nut for 
the Japs to crack. Yet the Japs have 
found a Quisling, Jorge B. Vargas, 
mayor of Manila, now a government 
official, and here shown (right) wel- 
coming Tojo. In the parade for Tojo, 
however, the Japs used English on 
the floats (below). But (bottom pic- 
ture) a few Filipinos are carrying © 
banners with Japanese lettering. 


' Buropean photos 
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MY GAL CRIED 


GOO GOO 


No wonder, Harry. That greasy goo you 
use as a dressing plasters down your hair 
and makes it shine like patent leather. 
Why not try Kreml and see how good 
looking your hair can really be! What's 
more, Kreml doesn’t comejoff_on the 
sofa and chairs. 













MY GAL CRIED 


— WAVY HAY 


No wonder, Luther. Look at your hair. 

It’s dry and wild—like hay! That’s what 

daily use of too much water as a dressin 

often does to hair— washes away natura 

oils that give hair natural luster. Groom 

yee hair with Kreml to make it behave 
ike a gentleman. 


MY GAL SIGHED AALMZ- 


No wonder, Charlie. See how naturally nice your hair looks with Kreml? That’s 
why thousands declare . . . “Kreml is right for better-groomed hair!” Right 
because it’s never drying like excessive use of water every day. Right because 
it’s never sticky or greasy. Right for making hair easier to comb, removing 
dandruff scales ... and to help make a hit with the ladies. 


KREML HAIR TONIC G==> 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive use of water as 
a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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radio reported that Mussolini had appoint- 
ed Lt. Gen. Renato Ricci, former vice 
president of the Fascist party, to be com- 
mander of the new Fascist Militia. And 
from Rome came another broadcast an- 
nouncing that Marshal Ugo Cavallero, 
former chief of the Italian general staff, 
had committed suicide because he was un- 
able to “bear the dishonor of the shameful 
treachery of his fatherland.” 

Meanwhile, another political mystery 
was partially solved. The first word on the 
whereabouts of Premier Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio since the German occupation of 
Rome on Sept. 10 was contained in a 
censor-approved dispatch date-lined “With 
Gen. Eisenhower at an advanced Allied 
command post” in the Mediterranean. It 
revealed. that Badoglio had _ escaped 
through the German lines and was safe in 
Allied-held territory in Italy. From there 
he appealed by radio to Italians to oppose 
the Nazis and wage “terrible guerrilla 
warfare.” 


Significance 


The great problem of the Germans in 
any occupied country is how to rule it with 
a minimum of manpower and _ trouble. 
That is the reason for the puppet govern- 
ments. They save the Nazis work. Thus 
the Germans had to have a puppet or- 
ganization in Italy that would relieve them 
of at least some of the burdens of admin- 
istration. All things considered a revived 
Fascist regime under Mussolini was about 
the best they could hope for. 

The restoration of the. Duce—discredit- 
ed as he was with the Italian people— 
posed certain dangers for the Allies. The 
London Economist summed them up last 
week: 

“Italy is a full-scale dress rehearsal for 
invasion anywhere. Puppets, Quislings, 
satellites, underground workers, and ordi- 
nary men and women are all looking on, 
anxious to see how their opposite numbers 
in Italy are faring. If the Germans are 
able to prolong their hold, to wreak ven- 
geance on all who assisted in the Italian 
surrender, to restore Fascists, and to lay 
waste the land, the readiness of all occu- 
pied peoples to undertake risks inherent in 
cooperating with an Allied reinvasion may 
be considerably dampened. The Germans 
know that this is a crucial test. The first 
round — Italian surrénder — went to the 
Allies. The second—consolidation of sur- 
render—has still to be decided, and the 
future strategy of the Allies depends upon 
the swiftness with which they can bring 
the scales down on their sides. 

“Too much, however, should not be read 
into political hesitation and delays. The 
British people have perhaps tended in 
recent months to think overmuch in terms 
of political warfare, vital though it is. In 
fact, political events still wait at every 
turn upon military developments. Musso- 
lini collapsed because the Allies were win- 
ning in Sicily. Badoglio accepted uncon- 
ditional surrender because his armed forces 
were beaten. The Germans were able to 
launch a political Fascist countermove- 
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“Mr. Tojo, here comes a 1943 


If your automotive memory 

goes back as far as 1935, you 

will recall the announcement 
of the first Pontiac car ever to carry a 
sparkling strip of chromium on its hood 
and radiator. Proudly we introduced it 
as “The Silver Streak”... 


Today, many of the selfsame men who 
fashioned that original Pontiac “Silver 
Streak” are bending their veteran skills 
to produce another “silver streak” —a 


Silver Streak!” 


gleaming, fearsome instrument of de- 
struction which has been variously called 
“the Navy’s Sunday punch” . . . “no-man 
submarine” ;.. “slippery messenger of 
death” and “tin fish.” 


Few people would dream that the air- 
craft torpedo contains within its 20-foot 
shell of steel one of the most complex 
and intricate assemblies of precision 


machinery in the history of naval war- 
fare. Thousands of parts and hundreds 
of sub-assemblies are required in order 
that its purpose may be accomplished: 
the destruction of enemy under-water 
armor after being released from low- 
flying planes ...one of the most hazardous 
operations in which flyers anywhere can 
engage. 


The flyers have to be good—and they are! 
The torpedoes have to be good, so they 
can successfully complete the missions 
undertaken by our flyers. That’s our job 
at Pontiac—and we're giving it every- 
thing we’ve got—and then some! 


PONTIAC DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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ment now because their measures of mili- 
tary occupation have for the moment 
proved successful. Similarly, in the next 
phase of the war, the Allies’ political war- 
fare strategy—which must be clearly 
known or decided beforehand—will be 
successful in Italy, among the satellites, 
and in Germany, only if their military 
campaign is developing toward victory.” 


Churchill’s Return 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill re- 
turned to London on Sunday after his 
longest absence since the start of the war 
—six weeks. He traveled across the At- 
lantic on the battle cruiser Renown and 
turned up at Euston Station waving a 
cigar that looked even longer than usual 
to some reporters. 

The Prime Minister came back to face 
the opening of a new session of the House 
of Commons and a host of problems. The 
outstanding one for him will probably be 
the question of Anglo-American relations 
with the Soviet. By last week it seemed 
fairly definitely settled that the confer- 
ence of the foreign-affairs chiefs of the 
three powers would be held in October in 
Moscow — presumably because Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff could then keep in 
constant touch with Stalin. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden will 
represent Britain, but it appeared unlikely 
that Secretary of State Cordell Hull would 
make the long trip. And last week Ad- 
miral William H. Standley, American Am- 
bassador to Russia, left Moscow on his 
way back to Washington for “consulta- 
tions,” probably on the subject of the 
coming meeting. 


Dufour vs. de Gaulle 


The cellar was about $3 yards long and 


2% yards wide. It was without furniture 


or light and with very little ventilation. 
The ceiling was so low that the im- 
prisoned Frenchman could stand up only 
at one end. 

For ten days he remained in the cellar, 
while almost every night he was brought 
out for questioning. Three de Gaullist 
officers—a colonel and two captains— 
pressed their prisoner for information “to 
which they were not entitled,” and when 
he refused to give it, he was threatened 
with death and beaten with fists and with 
a steel rod. Finally, he was sent to a 
French concentration camp and confined 
there for nearly four months, except for a 
month in which he escaped and was at 
liberty. 

That was the tale of Maurice Henri 
Dufour, as outlined in a damage suit filed 
in the London courts last week. It sounded 
so dubious that London papers refused to 
publish a single word about the case. 
The defendants named were Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle and seven other officers of the 
former Fighting French group in London. 
Dufour, who described himself as a 
wounded veteran of the Battle of France, 
declared that upon his arrival in England 


in February 1941 he was interviewed by 
General de Gaulle and agreed to serve in 
the Free French forces for the duration of 
the war. He asked damages against de 
Gaulle and the other officers for false 
imprisonment and assault. 

What “information” Dufour had and 
why he acted as he did were matters about 
which neither he nor Fighting French 
officials were willing to vouchsafe any in- 


formation. However, his appeal to a British 


court threatened to make all concerned 
open up about the case—a circumstance 
that made it unlikely that it would ever 
actually come to trial. 


Suvoroff Schools 


New Soviet Academies Foster 
Emergence of Military Caste 


One of the most important develop- 
ments inside Russia since the start of the 
war has been the gradual emergence of 
the Red Army as a force that eventually 
may exercise more power, political and 
otherwise, than the Communist party it- 
self. What amounts to a regular military 
caste is slowly being formed. One of the 
most significant indications of this has 
been the decision of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to establish a chain of schools— 
called Suvoroff schools after the eight- 
eenth-century military hero—which will 
train young boys in the profession of arms. 
The following dispatch from Bill Downs, 
Newsweek and CBS correspondent, is the 
first to describe these schools. 


From Sept. 15 to Oct. 5aspecial regional 
commissions have canal to receive ap- 
plications for entry into the “Suvoroff 
schools,” which were established last Aug. 
22 in a special order by the Council of the 
People’s Commissars and the Communist 
Party Central Committee. The order pro- 
vided for the establishment. of nine mili- 
tary schools, “of a type similar to the old 
cadet corps,” each to be capable of 
handling 500 cadets and each under the 
direction of the People’s Commissariat of 
Defense. 


Purpose: Since this announcement 
the Suvoroff schools have had wide pub- 
licity in. the Russian press. Originally de- 
signed to “aid the education of the 
children of the Red Army soldiers, parti- 
sans, workers, collective farmers, govern- 
ment, and party workers, whose parents 
peris ied at the hand of the invaders,” the 
schools will be replenished yearly by the 
application system. 

The Red Star, the Red Army journal, 
explains them thus: “Cadets will get not 
only a secondary education but also an 
elementary military education so that 
upon graduating from these schools they 
will become Soviet officers. The entire 
system of education will be organized in 
such a way that military principles will 
penetrate into the flesh and blood of the 
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VIATION “experts” once opposed enclosing the pilot 

3 A in a cockpit, claiming he needed to feel the rush of 

air upon face and body in order to tell what his plane 

A oY was doing. Today the pitot-static tube protruding from 
. \ wing or fuselage does this job with a lot more accuracy 
ampling and dependability, transmitting dynamic and static air 

pressures to the instrument panel for the operation of 

the air speed indicator, the rate-of-climb indicator and 

("A SPCEZE the altimeter. Its rain- and-ice-proof construction assure 

accurate and continuous functioning under all weather 
conditions. The design and construction of Kollsman 
pitot-static tubes are representative of the skill that 
goes into all Kollsman precision aircraft instruments, 
long supplied for military and civil aviation, 

















THE CARGO PLANES OF TOMORROW. wil! differ in many 
respects, depending upon the service they are to perform. But 
thetfe is one thing they will all have in common: instruments . 
will play a tremendous part in their scope and usefulness. 
Kollsman engineers are constantly developing new and better 
aircraft instruments which will help widen and extend tomor- 
row’s skyways for a new era in aviation. 






KOLLSMAN ELECTRICALLY HEATED PITOT-STATIC TUBES 


are specially designed so that they are aerodynamically, 
mechanically, and thermally correct. Their construction 


ensures the faithful transmission of pitot and static pres- AN AIRCRAFT 
sures at all speeds and through all angles of pitch and INSTRUMENTS 


yaw up to 16 degrees. 
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pupils from their childhood. Much atten- 
tion at the same time will be paid to 
cultural education and breeding. The offi- 
cer graduating from the Suvoroff school 
will be an example of patriotism, culture, 
and the high art of warfare. 

“The pupils will wear epaulets and in- 
signia so that they should from their child- 
hood get accustomed to them and feel 
love and respect toward a military uni- 
form. The Soviet officer will consider it an 
honor that his sons should also be in the 
ranks of the Red Army.” All the students 
selected will be supported by the state. 
The schools will be established at Maikop, 
Novocherkassk, Astrakhan, Voronezh, 
Chuguyev, Kursk, Yelets, Kalinin, and 
Stavropol. 


Methods: The boy who applies for 
a Suvoroff school must be between 8 and 
18 to qualify for preparatory and basic 
classes. Preparatory classes are divided 
into two categories—junior and senior 
preparatory. The junior preparatory ac- 
cepts boys of 8 and 9 who have not yet 
gone to any school or who have studied in 
the first grade only. The senior prepara- 
tory accepts boys of 9 and 10 who have 
passed the first grade or who have studied 
in the second grade. 

Here is how the schools will work. The 
buildings are already prepared in the dif- 
ferent cities with equipment and a setup 
including stables, libraries, and clubs. The 


* schools will be headed by major generals. 


The course runs to seven years. Each class 
will consist of four companies with train- 
ing sections of 25 each. 

Each section will be directed by an 
officer-teacher who follows the section 
throughout the entire seven years. He will 
be assisted by an experienced soldier. The 
studies outside the ordinary education 
consist of basic tactics, firearms, the field 
manual, Red Army history, drilling, rid- 
ing, handling automobiles and motorcy- 
cles, gymnastics, fencing, swimming, 
skiing, music, singing, and dancing. Each 
summer four senior classes will go into 
camp. 

The daily routine of these schools 
sounds like West Point. They start the 
morning with a bugle call. Following is 
the order of the day: Morning inspection, 
the day’s march, breakfast. Three classes 
preceded by a study hour, then lunch. Three 
more classes, then a leisure hour. Supper, 
then two hours of study followed by two 
hours of leisure. In bed by 10 p.m. The 
junior grades study five subjects, the 
senior, six. The subjects include at least 
two foreign languages, mathematics up to 
trigonometry, physics, natural history, 
astronomy, writing, drawing. The students 
will have a special uniform provided by 
the state. Promotion will range up to the 
rank of sergeant major. Upon graduation 
the cadet is privileged to enter any mili- 
tary college in the Soviet Union without 
entrance examination. 

The veteran General Shulovsky, former 
officer in the Czarist army and a graduate 
of an old-style cadet school, writing an 
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ECAUSE OF GAS RATIONING, Ameri- 
cans are learning how to walk all 
over again. 

In addition, thousands are working 
long hours at jobs where they stand or 
walk, or operate a machine with their 
feet. All this makes it advisable to know 
more about your feet, their health and 
care. 


Like any complicated machine, the 
feet can get out of order. Poor habits of 
walking or standing, or the wearing of 
improperly fitted shoes, if long contin- 
ued, can force the feet out of shape. 


Habitual toeing out, for example, either 
in standing or walking, is a common 
cause of weak or flat feet. Even perfectly 
healthy feet may rebel against unaccus- 
tomed hours of extra duty. 


Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammer- 
toes are indications that something is 
wrong, Perhaps it is the shoes you are 
wearing. Such danger signs indicate the 
need of a podiatrist-chiropodist or an 
orthopedic doctor. 


If your feet protest at the end of the 
day, perhaps your shoes are improperly 


When civilian Jeet zo on a wartime schedule 


fitted, or unsuited to your work. Your 
posture may be at fault, or your feet may 
not be getting enough rest. You may have 
sinking of the arches, so that your feet 
require more support than is given by 
ordinary shoes. 


New shoes should be comfortable when 
you first put them on. “Breaking in” 
shoes really means “breaking in” your 
feet! 


When you buy shoes, try on both shoes 
and test the fit both standing and walk- 
ing. Select shoes for the job they are to 
do! High, narrow heels are unsuitable for 
long hours of standing or walking. They 
may upset the body balance and cause 
strain in muscles of the feet, legs, and 


back. 


Good foot health is important not only 
to foot comfort, but to the health of the 
entire body. It is difficult to get all the 
exercise you need when your feet are not 
in good condition. If the lack of exercise 
results in increased weight, the strain on 
the feet may become still greater. 


The wisest course is to try to prevent 
foot trouble from developing. 








Actually, your foot health can be bet- 
ter than ever under wartime’s extra de- 
mands, if you observe the rules of foot 
hygiene and wear properly fitted shoes. 

On request, Metropolitan will send 


you a folder about foot care, 103-D, en- 
titled, “Light On Your Feet.” 
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explanatory article about the Czarist 
schools which the Soviet is copying, said: 
“Life in closed schools far away from 
families and under hard conditions is not 
easy for the boys until they get accus- 
tomed to it. But this life in the schools 
makes for responsibility and independence 
from childhood and educates them in 
strong traditions and true comradeship. 
The education in these academies gives a 
wide knowledge, good physical training, 
discipline, will power, tenacity, and a 
sense of military duty and honor.” 

“The main defects of the old cadet edu- 
cation were the caste spirit, narrowness of 
opinions and disdain for all not wearing 
uniform. . . . The new schools have taken 
the best traditions of the old, but should 
be free of their defects.” 


Postwar China 


One of the four greatest Allied powers 
last week took steps looking toward a 
democratic regime in the postwar era. 
In Chungking. the executive commit- 
tee of China’s all-powerful Kuomintang 
party adopted a resolution calling for a 
National People’s Congress to be con- 
voked within a year after the end of the 
war to promulgate a permanent con- 
stitution. Thus the “period of tutelage,” 
during which the Kuomintang exercised 
a strict military-police dictatorship with 
almost total repression of all opposition, 
would come to a close and a new era 
of representative government begin. With 
this renewed pledge of a democratic 
regime after the war—earlier commit- 
ments remained unfulfilled because of 
Japan’s aggression—the Kuomintang 
leaders certified in effect that the Chi- 
nese Republic had come of age. 

For the time being, however, war- 
time conditions necessitated a_centrali- 
zation of powers. Elected on Sept. 13 
for a_ three-year term as _ President, 
Chiang Kai-shek now combines in_ his 
person about as many functions and as 
much power as Premier Stalin of Rus- 
sia. He is President of the republic, 
head of the government, Commander- 
in-Chief, chairman of the Supreme 


Council of National Defense and _ presi- - 


dent of the Kuomintang’s central execu- 
tive committee. Chiang Kai-shek’s great- 
est political problem is the still unsettled 
relationship between the Kuomintang and 
the Communist regime which has been 
established in large sections of North- 
western China. 


Britain’s Mines 

Sidney Page was only 18, but he was 
blowed if he would give up his job on the 
surface in a Nottingham mine and go 
underground to the dirty task of digging 
coal—not even if England needed coal 
desperately, not even if the Ministry of 
Labor under recent legislation to increase 
fuel production had the power to order him 
to change his job. On Sept. 18 Sidney 
Page was arrested and sentenced to a 


month in jail for his refusal to work under- 
ground. 

The Government’s action brought 1,300 
miners at Page’s mine boiling up out of the 
dank tunnels in protest. Their natural re- 
action was to strike, and they did. The 
next day some 12,000 men at eight neigh- 
boring mines walked out in sympathy. As 
the strikes spread, Page signed a pledge 
to work underground if found medically 
fit and was released. The strikes subsided 
as abruptly as they had begun, although 
Page later claimed he had signed under 
pressure. 

This otherwise unimportant incident 


Bulgaria Bows 


Sept. 15, 1918, is a somber anniversary 
for Bulgarians. On that day the great 
Allied offensive from Salonika got under 
way, and two weeks later Sofia was force: 
to beg for peace. Last week Bulgaria found 
itself in a plight similar to that of 25 years 
ago. Once again an Allied Balkan offensive 
threatened. Once again the Bulgarians were 
on the wrong side. 

But there was one difference. This time 
the Germans appeared determined to pre- 
vent any such desertion by Bulgaria as 
occurred in the last war. Ever since the 
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Simeon II of Bulgaria, youngest Nazi puppet, reviews his troops 


underlined Britain’s most chronic labor 
trouble since the start of the war. As in the 
United States, the miners have considered 
that their own grievances were so great as 
to override even the acute wartime need 
for coal. There have been no strikes on the 
scale of those in this country, but there 
have been a number of stoppages when the 
men plainly and simply got fed up. The 
basis of the trouble is the same as in 
American mines. Ideology has little or 
nothing to do with mine strikes. The min- 
ers just feel that they are being badly 
underpaid for what is extremely hard and 
dirty work under extremely hazardous 
conditions. 

Only a few days before the Page affair 
brought the miners’ discontent out into 
the open, the president of the Mineworkers 
Federation, Will Lawther, had demanded 
wage increases from $4 to $7.50 weekly for 
Britain’s youthful mining conscripts. At 
present, minimum wages for boys working 
below surface range from $6.40 a week for 
14-year-olds to $12.40 for those aged 2014 
years; boys who are in the same age 
brackets get from $5.50 to $10 weekly as 
surface workers. 


strange death of King Boris three weeks 
ago, the Nazis have been tightening their 
grip on the country. Last week a regency 
to act for King Simeon II, Boris’s 6-year- 
old son, was formed and all the members 
turned out to be strongly pro-German 
They were Boris’s brother Cyril, the former 
War Minister Lt. Gen. Nikola Michofi. 
and Bogdan Philoff, who had resigned as 
Premier along with the rest of his govern- 
ment. 

With the Regency thus constituted 
strictly in accordance with their wishes, 
the Germans attempted next to put their 
favorite stooge, Interior Minister Peter 
Gabrovski, into power as Premier. But the 
universally hated Gabrovski proved un- 
stomachable even for staunch collabora- 
tionists. After a few days’ interim premier- 
ship he resigned, and on Sept. 14 Dobri 
Boshiloff, 59-year-old banker and Minister 
of Finance, formed a new Cabinet with 
four holdovers from the preceding one an< 
five new comers. Boshiloff’s job was ob- 
viously to take orders from the Germans 
and give them some kind of civilian gov- 
ernment that will keep the country at 
least in‘ running order. 























hey have a Future... decawe they have a fast / 


_——— thanks to the U.S. Bottled-in-Bond 
Act which regulates details of aging, bottling and 
labeling of bonded whiskies, there has been no war- 
time change in this pre-war quality. For generations 
past, these five famous bonds have been America’s 
outstanding whiskies. And they still are! 


So even in war-time you can still have the finest whis- 
kies you ever knew in peace-time...but you will have 
to have just a little patience with us, when you don’t 


OLD GRAN D=- DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


MOUNT VERNON 


MARYLAND STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 





OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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happen to find the particular brand you wantin your 
licensed dealer’s store. 


For with limited stocks and an ever-growing demand 
we have the task of being trustees for you who love 
fine whiskies. It is our task to distribute these remain- 
ing stocks of fine bonded whiskies fairly, but at the 
same time wisely so that you can depend on having 
this same superlative quality until conditions permit 
the production and proper aging of new stocks. 


OLD CROW 


OLD OVERHOLT 


PENNSYLVANIA STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


de, The distilleries of this company are engaged D> 


in the production of alcohol for war purposes. ~ 


THESE WHISKIES ARE 4 YEARS OLD © 100 PROOF © BOTTLED IN BOND ¢ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N. Y. © Copr. 1943 
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Off to His Battle Station 


‘The men and women in the National Steel organiza- 
tion are a vital part of our victory program. The 
factory whistle is their bugle call; the furnaces and 
rolling mills their battle stations. 

Steel is playing a big part in winning the war—steel 
for guns, for shells, for planes, for ships, for jeeps, 
for all the other equipment of war. 

Long before the necessity of expanding the steel 
producing capacity of the country was generally 
recognized, National Steel Corporation was busy 
enlarging its facilities. Included in this expansion 
program were new blast furnaces for Weirton Steel 
Company and Great Lakes Steel Corporation, and 
the rebuilding of one of a group of blast furnaces of 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation; construction of a 
battery of 45 new coke ovens and equipment for 
producing shell steel at Weirton; and facilities for 
finishing steel plates at Great Lakes. 

Today all of the operating divisions of National 


National Hleed Corporation 


Steel Corporation are producing in record-breaking 
volume, with every ton of production going into war 
equipment or essential civilian materials. 

Of special significance are shell steel for projectiles, 
shell casing steel, steel for cartridge clips, copper-clad 
bullet stock and brass shell casing stock at Weirton; 
N-A-X High Tensile and N-A-X 9100 Series of alloy 
steels at Great Lakes for a wide variety of ordnance 
equipment and armament; and Stran-Steel, made by 
the Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes, extensively 
used for military huts, shops, hangars and special- 
purpose buildings in advance fighting areas. 

National Steel Corporation is doing its utmost to 
help bring victory at the earliest possible moment. 
Equally important, it is working to preserve the rights 
and privileges which make America what it is, and 
what every thinking person wants it to be, now and 
always—a land of freedom, a land of promise, a land 
of opportunity. 
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Threat of National Service Act 
Hangs Over Father-Draft Debate 


Baruch Report Also Emphasizes 
Country’s Need of Manpower 
for Labor as Well as Services 


Immediately at issue was the fate of 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, scheduled for in- 
duction starting Oct. 1. Actually the ques- 
tion was vastly larger. It embraced the 
whole subject of manpower to keep the 
fighting and production fronts going. While 
the discussion ran on in Washington last 
week, Americans everywhere were given 
two sobering jolts. One was the temporary 





ington in much the same mood. Sen. Bur- 


ton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, was 
convinced the Army had too many men 
already. He argued that thousands of fully 
trained men were on hand in camps 
throughout the country. He cited a report 
that Canada was disbanding two and a 
half of its service combat divisions (an 
argument which crumbled when Canadians 
explained that the divisions were home- 
guard outfits and that men would be sent 
either into war industry or other army 
units) . Wheeler, who already had a bill up 
to defer the father draft until Jan. 1, was 
all for making it read indefinitely. 


Harris & Ewing 


Senator Wheeler and General Hershey quarreled about the father draft 


setback at Salerno—a taste of bloody and 
man-killing battles to come. The other was 
the blunt’ report of Bernard M. Baruch, 
suggesting ways to meet the problem short 
of the ultimate regimentation of American 
life—national service. 


Congress: The latest Gallup poll 
showed 68 per cent of the public favored 
drafting single men in war industries, and 
81 per cent for drafting single women for 
the Wacs, before married men with fami- 
lies should be called. 

Reconvening congressmen reached Wash- 


But the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee decided to look into the facts. 

Men were dying on the beaches of Saler- 
no when Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
deputy Chief of Staff, grimly began the 
exposition of the services’ case. He said 
their manpower requirements, already cut 
by 562,000 for this year, could not further 
be reduced without throwing the High 
Command’s plans out of kilter. As of Sept. 
1, the Army’s strength was 7,300,000. By 
the end of the year it’ must be 7,700,000 
officers and men, including 190,000 nurses 
and Wacs. Inductions in the next three 


months would vary from 145,000 to 
175,000 a month. 


q The best over-all picture of military 
manpower statistics came from Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service di- 
rector. 


Total registrants, 18 to $7 22,212,000 
Already inducted 8,717,000 
Army-Navy needs, Sept. through 

Dec. 1,221,000 
Being classified, examined 988,000 
Expected available from these 494,000 


Available from 18s and reclassifications 281,000 
Total available without fathers 775,000 
Probable deficit without fathers 446,000 


{ On Monday Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff (see page 42), appeared in 
a committee room banked with newsreel 
cameras and floodlights. He said a draft 
delay would force a change in strategic 
plans against an enemy now “off balance” 
and increase casualties. Soldiers still in this 
country were getting needed training; one 
division in Africa had to be whittled down 
to supply seasoned men for other units, 
and it took six months to rebuild it for 
action at Salerno. On the question of limit- 
ing the draft now to the 18-30 age brack- 
ets, proposed in an amendment by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Marshall con- 
ceded: “I will say this—the younger ages 
are better for us to handle.” 


4 Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations, followed Marshall with a 
warning that a delay in the father draft 
would have an effect tantamount to keep- 
ing nine 27,000-ton aircraft carriers out of 
service. 


In the face of this whirl of figures and 
arguments, Wheeler’s support weakened. 
But the Montana senator, a prewar isola- 
tionist who had opposed the draft from 
the beginning, was still unconvinced. 


Manpower: Since Aug. 19, when 
Baruch submitted to Byrnes his report on 
West Coast labor supply, there had been 
rumors that it contained unpleasant facts 
and finally that it was being suppressed. 
Byrnes ended these rumors last week by 
sending a copy to Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg for insertion in the Congressional 
Record. In the midst of the father-draft 
debate it thus became a document of prime 
consideration. Besides dealing with the 
West Coast, it covered the vastly complex 
manpower problem generally. _ 

Senator Wheeler and his supporters could 
find little consolation in the findings. Some 
of them: 


q About half of the 7,000,000 undrafted 
fathers of military age are in nonessential 
industries. - 


{| Deferments should be based on occupa- 
tion rather than family status. 


| Farm deferments should be carefully ex- 
amined to prevent the use of farms as 
“havens” for draftees (General Hershey 
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testified there were 1,715,000 deferred farm 
workers) . 


4 Proper handling of manpower has been 
made impossible by the failure of govern- 
ment agencies to work as a team with a 
clearly defined program. 


q A labor priorities system should balance 
production requirements and manpower 
supply in every community the country 
over (as already applied on the West Coast 
—NEwsweEEK, Sept. 13). 


q The only alternative to a voluntary La- 
bor Budget plan is the enactment of a 
National Service Act for civilians. 
Significance 

Last week the nation was in its 22nd 
month of war, and not yet had the Admin- 
istration evolved a policy for manpower. 
The fundamental problem—the extent to 
which Selective Service could absorb man- 
power without damaging industrial pro- 
duction—had only begun to be met. The 
symptoms of bad planning, the conflicting 
statements from Selective Service and the 
Manpower Commission which for many a 
month had plagued a citizenry anxious to 
know what it could expect, now proved to 
be only preliminary irritants. 

Now that the crisis had arrived, the 
Administration was struggling, through the 
Baruch plan, to avoid compulsory national 
service. For all sides knew that not only 
would that extreme form of regimentation 
prove unpopular politically; the enormous- 
ly complex job of administering it could 
also produce chaos far worse than that 
which it was designed to forestall. 

But there was still one bright side to the 
picture. The armed forces might scale down 
their demands on the nation’s manpower 
resources (see Washington Trends). Last 
winter, in a similar debate, the Army 
aimed at a total enlistment of 8,200,000 by 
the end of 1943 and insisted that any cut 
would endanger the war effort. Under pres- 
sure, it has since cut that goal by 500,000. 
Obviously the Army strategy was to bid 
high to force the Administration to find 
the manpower somehow. Its arguments 
now against a cut in the 7,700,000-man 
goal are the same. 





Make-Up: In San Francisco, abashed Audrey Plate 
and Marilyn Barker try on camouflage paint. 


z 


Bond Barrage 


“Let us stop this foolish, childish over- 
optimism and overconfidence. It is crimi- 
nal. It. is criminal because every time we 
decide the war is won, we sign a death 
warrant for another thousand, or two 
thousand, or five thousand American sol- 
diers and sailors.” 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, kept hammering home the note 
of warning in the $15,000,000,000 Third War 
Loan drive. To back it up, he cited statis- 
tics on the cost of war in terms of produc- 
tion. Revealing for the first time the equip- 
ment losses in Sicily, the Secretary showed 
that even that light battle had cost. us: 


q Thirteen per cent of all the 155-milli- 
meter howitzers landed. . 


q Forty-six per cent of all 57-millimeter 
guns put into action (these were new 












Pin-Up: In Hollywood, one of the 
soldiers invited to take their own pin- 
ups of M-G-M starlets finds the cam- 
era inadequate for Gloria Anderson. 
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anti-tank weapons, replacing 37s that had 
proved ineffective against heavy armor). 


q Thirteen per cent of all guns of all types. 


q Fifty-four per cent of all $7-millimeter 
gun carriages. 

q Thirty-six per cent of 75-millimeter gun 
carriages. 


q Eight per cent of medium tanks and 7 
per cent of light tanks. 


Marshall’s Move? 


Once again last week Washington rumor 
spoke of an impending change in the 
United States Army’s High Command. 
This time the rumors were contradictory. 
The Army-Navy Register reported Chief 
of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall would 
soon be shifted to Britain as commander- 
in-chief of the European theater—possibly 
to be succeeded by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The Army and Navy Journal, on 
the other hand, had it that Marshall would 
stay in Washington despite “powerful in- 
terests” that would like to “eliminate” him 
—supposedly because the British were re- 
ported not to like his insistence on an early 
cross-Channel invasion of Europe from 
England. 


Significancenoo 


There was little doubt something was 
afoot for General Marshall, President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill; and 
high Allied officers respect him, think he 
has done a first-rate job in building up the 
Army for global war, and would like now 
to give him a chance at a fighting com- 
mand. Thus a British attempt to “elimi- 
nate” him because of strategic disagree- 
ments appeared unlikely; though the 
American command did press the British 
for a cross-Channel invasion last year, that 
project was dropped in favor cf the African 
campaign when losses to U-boats made it 
difficult to build up sufficient force in the 
British Isles. Anyway, the question of 
such an invasion presumably was settled 
at Quebec. 

However, any plan to shift General Mar- 
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Acme photos 


Close-Up: In Chicago, jitterbug Betty Hutton halts 
a War Loan parade to greet Mayor Edward J. Kelly. 









































With time-saving, life-saving movies. ... oufgrowth 
of Kodale’s pioneer leaching Films.....the Army 
and Navy are giving millions the know how of war 





HISTORICAL NOTE — Back in 1923, having 
perfected “safety” film—making classroom 
projection practical—Kodak made available 
16-mm. movie cameras and projectors... 
and shortly afterwards pioneered a pro- 
gram of teaching films for schools. 





UT yourself in the boots of one of 

these young men. You've been ac- 
cepted for the Army or Navy. What do 
you know about this war of 2,000- 
horsepower aircraft motors . . . Bazoo- 
kas . . . submarine detectors? 

Our Army and Navy Commands real- 
ize this lack of experience. They know 
that you may go up against battle-wise 
troops or ship crews or flyers. 


They have done the worrying for you. 
They will turn you out a better man— 


more competent in the use of your 
weapons, abler to thke care of yourself 
—than any “trainee” who ever went 
before you. 


TRAINING FILMS are a great and grow- 
ing part of their system. The Army and 
Navy have made thousands. 

Don’t get the idea that you're just 
“going to the movies,” though. These 
movies are different. Each teaches you 
to do a part of your job in the Service— 
do it exactly right. 

Maybe it’s how to dig a foxhole. Or 
inflate a rubber life raft. Or take down 
and reassemble a 50-calibre machine 


gun. Or—bake a batch of bread... 
In an Army and Navy made up largely 





of “specialists,” thousands of films are 
not too many. (Kodak is a major sup- 
plier of film for these pictures—one big 
reason civilians are not getting all the 
film they want. ) 


You'll see battle, in these training 
movies. You'll hear it—to make your new 
life and work “second nature” under all 
conditions. You'll be hardened ...ready 
to “dish it out and take it”... up to 40% 
sooner because of Training Films. 


% bd * 


After this war is won, you—and millions 
like you who have learned so much, so 
easily, through training films—will want 
your children to learn the Arts of Peace 
this way. 

Teaching through motion pictures 
and slide film—steadily growing in im- 
portance during the twenty years since 
Kodak made its first teaching films avail- 
able—will really come into its own... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 



























































"There is no doubt that it would require 45 
single spindle machines to turn out the airplane 
engine cylinder sleeves produced each day by 
this battery of 9 6-spindle Mult-Au-Matics. In 
fact, the 45 would produce FEWER. For the old- 
type machines stop while the work is chucked. 
With the Mult-Au-Matic your working stations 
keep right on turning. With the Mult-Au-Matic, 
you have continuous production—and the sav- 
ings in floor space and skilled manpower, as 
you see, are tremendous. 

One thing more that’s important. These Mult- 
Au-Matics will go right on saving time and cost 
after the war is won. They can be quickly re- 
tooled for new and different jobs. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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shall would have decided drawbacks. A 
new Chief of Staff would face a long pull 
in winning the Army’s confidence as Mar- 
shall has. The Allied commands might 
have to adjust to new ideas. No matter 
what the explanation, the public might re- 
sent anything that looked like an ouster 
of the popular Marshall—even though that 
change would install him in the most 
coveted battle command in the whole 
global war’s operations. 


War’s Progress 
‘A Long Way From Victory,’ 
President Warns the Nation 


He was not apologizing, the President 
insisted. Yet the 5,500-word report on 
progress of the war which he sent Congress 
last week was one of the most remarkably 
defensive documents the aggressive Mr. 
Roosevelt had ever composed. 

“There have been complaints from some 
sources about the way .. . production and 
other domestic activities have been car- 
ried on,” said the President. “Some of 
these complaints, of course, are justified 
. .. It would be nothing short of a miracle 
if this unprecedented job of transforming 


- @ peace-loving, unprepared industrial 


America into a fighting and production 
machine had been accomplished without 
some mistakes being made.” 

Mr. Roosevelt expanded on the “for- 
midable” tasks his «Administration had 
faced—equipping our armed forces and 
helping equip the Allies, the biggest food- 
production program in history, rationing, 
curbing inflation, economic warfare, keep- 
ing the labor peace, civilian defense, sub- 
contracting, housing for war workers, war 
finance, etc. He cited total war expendi- 
ture since May 1940 of $128,123,000,000, 
with output of 123,000 planes, 53,000 
tanks, and 2,380 fighting ships and aux- 
iliaries. Clearly Mr. Roosevelt was not 
ready to let the domestic issue go to the 
Republicans by default. 

On the war itself the President reported: 


Debits: The Sicilian campaign cost 
$1,158 Allied casualties—7,445 of them 
American. The Liberator raid on the 
Ploesti oil fields cost 500 of our “finest 
men” and 58 bombers. In general, “we are 
still a long, long way from ultimate victory” 
—we face a hard and costly fight in Italy, 
the Russians still have far to go to get 
to Germany proper, the Japs are strongly 
entrenched on an “enormous” front. 


Credits: Surrender of the Italian 
Fleet, a “powerful weapon,” freed British 
naval strength hitherto locked up in the 
Mediterranean. New air bases gained in 
the Solomons campaign “practically dis- 
sipated” the Jap threat to Australia. 


Futures: Just as Casablanca decided 
the Italian invasion, so Quebec had set 
“definite times and places” for other 
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t Hitler said: “To hell mit mine cautious generals!” 
n 
e Hitler said: “Von Brauchitsch und his plans — pfui!” 
t 
e Hitler said: “Paper vork? — Zum Teufel!” 
” 
,, “I rely on intuition,” said Hitler. “Mine intuition! 
t Dot’s got somet’ing !” 
e e @ . 
We Amenicans like to get our teeth into realities. When our generals or our 
: business men gather round the conference table to make vital decisions or 
a. to formulate policies, their judgments must be based on accurate, up-to-the- 
n minute, objectively interpreted facts and figures. 





And one of the most potent weapons in America’s arsenal —for the firing 
line and the production line—is this fast, accurate and economical team: 
d Comptometer adding-calculating machines and modern Comptometer methods! 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, | WITH WAR BONDS 
Chicago, Illinois. . 





BACK THE ATTACK— 
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THE PM PLAN 


the executive’s aid to continuous 
peak production | 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives 
—where it counts most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production . . . helping keep plant 
electrical systems operating efficiently . . . despite 
shortages in essential 


wiring equipment. 


If you aren’t already 
safeguarding production 
with the aid of this Ana- 
conda Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan, mail the 
coupon for full details. 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts him in leadership 


sole for furthering the war effort. 





HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can us? the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 


-their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 


even more towards furthering the war effort. «32370 
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ANACONDA’S 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


PLAN 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding wartime production. 
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landings in Europe. New bases in Italy 
would bring within bombing range parts 
of Southern and Eastern Germany hith- 
erto immune to blitz attacks on Hitler’s 
“roofless fortress.” The Ploesti raid in 
Rumania would be duplicated against 
other German satellites. New threats to 
Japan would follow the recapture of Kiska 
and Attu and the resumption of naval 
control over the Eastern Indian Ocean and 
Bay of Bengal, brought about by the 
“freeing of the Mediterranean.” By way 
of specific postwar plans, “the Prussian 
military clique” in Germany must go. And 
Japan would never again get authority over 
the islands mandated to her by the League 
of Nations, or over the territory stolen 
from China. 


Sammy Rose 


President Roosevelt last week made of- 
ficial the unofficial status of Samuel I. 
Rosenman, 47-year-old New York jurist, 
for the past ten years his chief aide in 
drafting legislation, executive orders, and 
speeches. Loaded down with heavy war- 
time quasi-legal matters, the President per- 
suaded Sammy the Rose to resign his 





European 
Rosenman’s advice is now official 


$25,000 job as justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court to become his special 
counsel at either $10,000 or $12,000, with 
an office in the executive wing of the 


White House. 


Poll Picture 


As gauged by Gallup Polls released last 
week, the Republican Presidential picture 
for 1944 measured up like this: 


q Among Republicans nationally, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York stil] ran 
in front with a vote of 35 per cent. Behind 
him came Wendell Willkie with 29 pet 
cent; Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 15; Gov. 
John W. Bricker of Ohio, 8; Sen. Robert 
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BOUNCE, BALLS, BOUNCE! 





2 (Synthetic) S (Synthetic) 1 (Natural) 
SIX SOLID BALLS OF RUBBER caught in the act of bouncing by a 


high-speed camera that shoots at the speed of 1/6592 of a second. All 
of them were dropped from exactly the same height...and yet, what 
a difference there is; One of the balls is made of a compound containing 
natural rubber. Each of the other five balls contains one of the five 
major types of synthetic rubber. 





G (Synthetic) 


3 (Synthetic) 4 (Synthetic) 
Can you pick out which of the balls is made of the rubber: used in 
making Army barrage balloons? Which rubber is being used today for 
making tires for military and essential civilian cars? Which one is used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline hose? Which for insulating tape? Which for 
making lacquer hose? Try your skill. You will find the answers to these 
questions in the box at the bottom of this page. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS NOT 





JUST ONE NEW KIND OF RUBBER 





It is a whole family of new materials each with its own important uses 


Bounce the balls as much as you please. One bounces 
high. One bounces low. One bounces in between. But 
which ball is best? Actually, there is no one “best kind” 
of rubber for every purpose. Without all of these main 
types of rubber, natural and synthetic, it would not be 
possible to provide our fighting forces with the tools 
they need to give our enemies the beating they deserve 
and bring our men home with the victory-won with the 
greatest possible speed. 


The rubber industry, the chemical and petroleum 
industries, and the Government, working as a team, 
have made this achievement possible. By pooling all 
their experience with synthetic rubber and all their 
resources and “know how,” they have broken the threat 
of “rubber shortage” the Axis counted on to throw us 
out of the war. More than that, they have produced 
kinds and types of synthetic rubber that can do jobs 
better than they have ever been done before for special 
tigated --.and for all time declared our independence 

rom any future cut-off of the nation’s rubber supply. 


That is the true meaning of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram to the American people today. We are proud to 
have contributed our experience and our resources to 
doing this job . . . and doing it in record-breaking, 
history-making time. 

What the future holds for synthetic rubber is still not 
fully known. But this much is certain. When this war is 


won, with the knowledge we are gaining through the 
use of all these synthetic rubbers every day, and using 
them with natural rubber, your peacetime products, 
whether tires for your car, waterproof footwear for your 
children or gasoline hose for your service station, will 
give you better service than the best we knew before 
Pearl Harbor. 





HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO THE WAR JOBS EACH ONE CAN DO 
1. This ball was made with 





natural rubber—used in limited 
quantities today in combination 
with synthetic rubber because 
of our small reserve stock. 


2. Used for making tires be- 
cause it is nearest to natural 
rubber in most of its character- 
istics which means it can be 
processed quickly and efficiently. 
It also can be used to replace 
natural rubber for many other 
purposes. 

3. Used for making solvent and 
lacquer hose and other products 
where the utmost resistance to 
solvents is needed, because many 
solvents would eat up natural 
rubber and other types of syn- 
thetic rubber. This one can 
“take it” for years. 


4. Used for making bullet-seal- 
ing gasoline hose for our fighter 
planes and bombers because 
gasoline has little or no effect on 
it. This type of synthetic rubber 
has many uses, especially when 
resistance to petroleum prod- 
ucts is important. 


S. Used as a coating for Army 
barrage balloons and for many 
other special purposes because 
it holds gas in tight and because 
it resists the effects of sunlight 
and oil. 


6. Used for making insulating 
tape and other products. It is 
soft and pliable, maintains its 
stickiness for a long period, and 
it is odorless. 








Listen to United States Rubber Company program, featuring New York-Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, Carl Van Doren, and a guest star, broadcast over 
Columbia network every Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 P. M. Eastern War Time 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 


THE NATION'S BIGGEST STOCK PILE OF RUBBER IS STILL THE 


RUBBER ON OUR CARS AND TRUCKS...CONSERVE YOUR TIRES! 
in Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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A. Taft of Ohio, 6; Lt. Comdr. Harold E. 
Stassen of the Navy, ex-governor of Min- 
nesota, 4; Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, 2; and Gov. Earl Warren 
of California, 1. The standings were prac- 
tically identical with a similar poll of last 
May—except that in the earlier one Taft 
wasn’t even named. 


{On the vital question of control of the 
big states that will dominate the 1944 
convention, Dewey also had a big lead. He 
won six (New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, New Jersey, Michigan, and Missouri) 
and tied with Willkie for the latter’s home 
state (Indiana) . Willkie took two (Massa- 
chusetts arid California) and Bricker one 
(Ohio) . 

A Gallup “trial heat,” the third hypo- 
thetical Presidential race by a Republican 
against Roosevelt, gave General Mac- 
Arthur 42 per cent against the Presi- 
dent’s 58 per cent. This was better than 
Willkie’s 41 per cent against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s 59 per cent, but well below Dewey’s 
45 per cent to the President’s 55 per cent. 
MacArthur appeared to be strongest in the 
Midwest and Rocky Mountain states, and 
relatively weak among the younger civilian 
voters and those on the lower economic 
levels. 

As of last week, not one of these GOP 
chiefs had publicly made himself a candi- 
date. But on Friday Bricker came mighty 
close. At a press conference in Philadel- 
phia, he said he was “not ready yet to an- 
nounce my candidacy.” Then, in a Con- 
stitution Day address to the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Bricker propounded 
the thought that a bipartisan delegation 
represent the nation at the peace negotia- 
tions: “We do not want a one-man or a 
one-party peace.” 


Professorial Purge 


The professors were out. To his staff the 
Office of Price Administration’s new Gen- 
eral Manager, Chester Bowles, announced 
last week he had followed Congress’s 
orders and removed all price policymakers 
who lacked practical business experience. 

After the purge, only one OPA price 
policymaker remained—Sumner T. Pike of 
the Fuel Price Division, former financier, 
oil, and utilities man. Reduced to ad- 
visory jobs were Donald H. Wallace, on 
leave from an associate professorship of 
economics at Williams; Richard B. Hefle- 
bower, dean of the Washington State Col- 
lege of Commerce; Clair Wilcox, Swarth- 
more economics professor, and Ben Lewis 
of Oberlin. Out went Bernard F. Haley, 
economics professor at Stanford, and 
Merle Fainsod, on leave as assistant pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard. 

To fill some of the vacancies, Bowles 
announced he had already named James 
G. Brownlee (General Foods), as dep- 
uty administrator; Reagan P. Connol- 
ly (Marshall Field) , to head general mer- 
chandise and distribution; and Jean C. 
Carroll (Kroger Grocery Stores) , for food 
pricing. , 





Curley Cue 


Meeting Up With Mr. Fuller 
Leads to Federal Indictment 


The florid, square-jowled face of James 
M. Curley reflected deep concern. As he 
eased his powerful figure off the stand to 
make room for the next witness back in 
April 1942, he turned to Truman commit- 
tee investigators and cited the Bible: 
“T am like the man who went from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. I met Mr. Fuller.”* 

It was a dramatic exit typical of the 
stormy Democrat who had three times 
been mayor of Boston, once governor of 
Massachusetts, and who was shortly to 
stage a political comeback by winning a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
‘November 1942. The former kingpin of a 
political machine regularly attacked as 
corrupt and graft-ridden thus disavowed 
all but patriotic motives for having pre- 
sided over a firm under Truman scrutiny: 
Engineers’ Group, Inc. Curley said he had 
been charmed by a glib stranger named 
James G. Fuller, and was ignorant of Ful- 
ler’s record as a confidence man. He de- 
clared he had given his name but nothing 
else to a project supposedly for extracting 
Kalunite deposits from Utah in an effort 
to help alleviate the aluminum shortage. 
Later, when he learned that the firm was 
really more absorbed in selling “engineer- 
ing services” to seekers of government war 
contracts, Curley said he pulled out. 

But the inquiry begun by Truman led to 
a months-long investigation by the FBI and 


last week to a Federal grand-jury indict- - 


ment on 21 counts of Curley, Fuller (now 





*In King James’s Luke 10:30—“And Jesus 
answering,- said: A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
— him, and a leaving him half 





Associated Press 


Smith (left) and Curley: A biblical citation didn’t faze the grand jury 


in prison ‘for sending fraudulent securities 
through the mails) , and four other alleged 
officials of Engineers’ Group, Inc.: Donald 
Wakefield Smith, former member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, James 
Barton Underwood, 45-year-old soldier of 
fortune now on leave from the Greek «Air 
Force, Marshall J. Fitzgerald of Chicago, 
and Bertram Hall of Dallas. The charge: 
violating the mail-fraud statute in the op- 
eration of a war-contracts brokerage racket. 

According to the indictments, the de- 
fendants had: 


 Falsely represented themselves as an ex- 


perienced and competent firm of consult- 
ing engineers with special means of get- 
ting war contracts. 


q Accepted advance retainers as high as 
$9,000. 


q Used names of nationally known indus- 
trial figures without permission and spent 
large sums to build up an impressive 
“front.” 


{ Promised contracts from the War and 
Navy Departments, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Russian Govern- 
ment—and actually secured none. 


Facing—with his five codefendants—a 
total penalty of 102 years in prison and 
$30,000 in fines if convicted, Representa- 
tive Curley got word of his plight in Bos- 
ton. The 68-year-old congressman and 
Democratic National Committeeman an- 
nounced: “Indictments, threats, or pres- 
sure of any character shall not deter me 
from doing what in my judgment is the 
best for the American people.” 


From Missouri 


In the 1940 Presidential elections, nor- 
mally Democratic Missouri gave Wendell 
Willkie as large a proportion of its vote 
(47.6 per cent) as did normally Republi- 
can Ohio and Pennsylvania. Taking credit 
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21 NAMES YOU'RE GOING TO KNOW BETTER 


H«. are the names of twenty-one different Airlines 
of the United States. Most people are familiar with 


four or five, but few have traveled on all twenty-one. 
The day is swiftly approaching, however, when the 
names and routes of all of them will be known first- 
hand by millions. Here is why: 


Improved transportation of any kind creates more 
travel than existed before. Air transportation speeds 
this process by granting to millions the time for wider 
and more frequent travel. Further, the Airlines of the 
United States comprise a network of neighborly streets 
permitting more people to go more places with more 
ease and convenience than ever before in history. And 
because America is the travelingest nation in the world 


anyway—they'll be going! 


The war has momentarily delayed the expansion of 
air travel. But the domestic and world-wide operating 
experience which the Airlines of the United States are 
concentrating into these few war years has already set 
the air transport clock ahead a quarter of a century. 


Yes, America will take to the air in ever increasing 
millions when this war is over. The urge will be there 
—and so will these twenty-one Airlines, grown vastly 
in stature and proficiency by their service to the armed 
forces and wartime industry of the nation. 

» » w 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BET YOUR DOUGH ON UNCLE SAM... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 





“THE TIRE OF TOMORROW 
1S HERE TODAY! 


me cananade aynthetic zubbar. and . 
American-grown cotton by American workers: 
It has the famous Gear-Grip Tread, the patented 
Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped Cord Body with Safti- 
Sured construction and many other exclusive 
Firestone features. This new Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion Tire is now ready for eligible car 
owners as released by the Government. And in ? 
mileage, in strength and in safety it upholds the - | cosier, more comfortable and: 
Firestone tradition of “Best in Rubber— more enjoyable. — 
Synthetic or Natural.” a 








ee a with Richard Crooks and the Firestone 
Orchestra, under direction a a c= tg CN a . B. 


Firestone cuanbion 


BUILT WITH AMERICAN-MADE . RUBBER 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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The Axis knows these Aircraft well... do You? 











1 Mighty Middleweight, this lightning-fast, heavily-armed 
medium bomber is pounding the Japs from the Aleutians to the 
Solomons ... blasting the Nazis in Europe. Recognize her stubby wings, 
torpedo-shaped fuselage, all-plastic nose? See answer at lower left. 














3 Fast Freight reaches fighting fronts quickly in this long-range, 
two-engine Navy transport. Big sister of plane No. 2 above, she has 
the same general silhouette but weighs four tons more and lacks gun- 
turrets. Could you spot this plane? See answer at lower left. 











2 Plenty of Punch is packed into this big 24-ton, twin-engined 
Navy flying boat. Easily recognized by its gull wings and up-tilted tail 
assembly, this patrol bomber has done excellent work in the Atlantic 
and elsewhere. Can you name her? See answer at lower left. 














4 Built for Britain by a famous American company, this twin- 


engined, low-wing bomber won laurels in desert warfare over North | : 
Africa. Extremely fast, she carries a crew of 3, has sufficient firepower . 


to serve as a long-range fighter, Know her? See answer at lower left. 


You won't recognize this Airplane 


. « » because it hasn't yet been built. And it won't look like this, either. But 
125-ton airliners of advanced and unusual design will be familiar sights, 
after Victory. Already designed by Martin, such mighty ships need only 
peace to become reality. . After the war you'll be able:to circle the globe on 
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a two weeks’ vacation with ample stopovers for sightseeing. That's why we 
say, buy War Bonds today . . . because you're going places, tomorrow! 


» THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE,. MARYLAND, U.S. A. 
~ “ THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY—NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 
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for this, Missouri GOP leaders on Sept. 1 
sent a letter to Willkie as a potential 1944 
candidate. Assuring him they were “not 
unfriendly,” they said they wanted en- 
lightenment on his meaning of “one 
world.” And they included an elaborate 
questionnaire on international and domes- 
tic postwar problems, along with a request 
for a specific, item~by-item reply by Sept. 
10. Sample questions: Should the United 
States become a member of a “supra- 
national state”? Should flooding of our 
country with aliens and alien ideas be per- 
mitted? . 

Willkie retorted that written answers to 
the questionnaire would mean writing an- 
other book—and a long one—and coun- 
tered with an offer of an off-the-record 
meeting with the group in St. Louis. But 
the Missouri GOP wanted everything on 
the record, and Willkie last week yielded 
with plans for a public address in St. Louis 
on Oct. 12—on a subject of his own choos- 
ing, though probably embracing some of 
the questions. As for the are-you-still- 
beating-your-wife tone from the Show-Me 
State, Willkie ‘chuckled and hinted that 
possibly one or two of the questionnaire’s 
framers were isolationist. This the Mis- 
sourians denied; they said they merely 
had an honest desire that Willkie clarify 
specific details of his postwar ideas. 


Rider Roughed 


The reconvened Congress had scarcely 
settled down to work last week when 
President Roosevelt flung a challenge. The 
issue was a rider to an appropriation bill 
enacted last July. This ordered dismissal 
of Robert Morss Lovett, secretary of the 
Virgin Islands, and Goodwin Watson and 


William E. Dodd Jr. of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—all accused of 
subversive activity by the Dies committee 
—unless they were nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate by 
Nov. 15. As he had promised when he 
signed the bill in order not to hold up 
vital funds (Newsweek, July 26), Mr. 
Roosevelt now sent Congress a message 
of outright defiance. 

The President thus denounced the rid- 
er: “It is directed at named individuals 
and not at specified statutory offices. No 
judicial trials have been held. No impeach- 
ment proceedings have been instituted. 
This rider is an unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon the authority of both the execu- 
tive and the judicial branches under our 
Constitution. It is not, in my judgment, 
binding upon them.” In effect, he declared, 
the provision was “not only unwise and 
discriminatory, but unconstitutional,” tan- 
tamount to a bill of attainder, defined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as a legislative act “which inflicts punish- 
ment without judicial trial”: and is spe- 
cifically forbidden by the Constitution. 

Thus, by taking it upon himself to de- 
clare a piece of legislation unconstitu- 
tional, the President set the stage for a 
first-class legal struggle. Involved would 
be the deep question of where Congress’s 
constitutional control of the purse strings 
ends and where the President’s power 
to hire and fire executive personnel 
begins. 

Should the three men be kept on the 
payroll without Senatorial confirmation 
after Nov. 15, Rep. Martin Dies himself 
promised to see to it that Congress’s voice 
be heard in the courts, “first as to the at- 
titude of the Administration in keeping 


men on the payroll who are opposed to 
our form of government, and second in 
questioning the right of Congress to with- 
hold appropriations from anyone.” Should 
the trio’s pay be stopped, there was little 
doubt that at least one of them would 
wait until Dec. 15, sue for a month’s back 
pay, and thus throw the issue into a court 
test. 


Reductio Ad Absurdum 


The colonel’s own counsel had called 
him a “mentally sick man.” After due 
deliberation, the court-martial thereupon 
ruled that he shouldn’t be a colonel any 
more, he would have to be a captain. 

That was the upshot last week of the 
nine-day trial of Col. William T. Colman, _ 
ex-commandant of the huge Selfridge Field 
air base near Detroit, on charges including 
drunkenness, favoritism in handling per- 
sonnel, and the shooting of a Negro pri- 
vate (Newsweek, Sept. 20). Out of 28 
charges, the court-martial of eight colonels 
and a lieutenant colonel convicted Col- 
man on only five—four charges of drunk- 
enness, plus the shooting, on which Col- 
man’s defense was that his mind was “a 
blank,” and which was reduced to careless 
use of firearms. The sentence: demotion 
of Colman from his temporary colonelcy 
to his permanent captaincy; relegation to 
the foot of the captains’ list, and a ban 
on promotion for three years. 

Reaction was swift. The Detroit Free 
Press fulminated: “The Free Press sug- 
gests that now that the court-martial has 
finished its investigation the court-martial 
itself be investigated.” In Washington, 
Rep. Paul W. Shafer of Michigan spoke 
of a “whitewash,” said he would take the 
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Bazooka: 4 public demonstration at Fort Benning 
last week added new details about the rocket launcher— 
“bazooka” to G.I.’s. With secrecy outdated by Nazi 
capture of a Lend-Lease bazooka in Russia (right), the 
Army showed how a two-man soldier team operates the 
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anti-tank weapon. The loader inserts a 2-foot-long rocket 
grenade into a metal tube 50 inches long, turns a contact 
lever, and signals ‘ready’ to the firer, who aims and 
squeezes the trigger. The charge launches the grenade 
without a kick, but with plenty of backflash. 
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ARTIME production imposes 

staggering demands on Motor 
Control and the men who keep it 
gaing. Thus the job of ordering 
renewal parts must be reduced to 
its simplest terms. This is just what 
the new Cutler-Hammer Renewal 
Parts Guide does for you. 

It illustrates standard C-H parts, 
with dimensions, so clearly any one can 
easily identify the parts needed and 
order them by the correct parts num- 
ber, This short-cut guide is a boon to 
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Typical Ulustration 

from the Renewal Parts Guide 

Each part fs shown in “lifelike” perspective so it 
can be easily matched up with the part to be 
replaced. Full dimensions are given to assure 
accurate part order number. 


busy maintenance men. It helps elimi- 
nate errors in ordering and avoids 
delays in delivery...insures having cor- 
rect parts at hand. Moreover, it includes 
many practical maintenance ideas for 
prolonging the life of controllers, resis- 
tors, magnets, brakes and clutches. 

Write for your copy at once. It's 
FREE when requested on your business 
letterhead. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


CUTLER’ HA 
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matter up with the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and wondered what would 
have happened to a drunken private who 
shot his commanding officer. The delighted 
Colman merely observed: “There are lots 
of captains in the Army. I'll just go right 
along with them.” 


Death in a Bean Patch 
Hero of Movie Thriller Plays 


‘Most Baffling of All His Roles 


At the Republic Pictures studios they 
talked, with typical Hollywood hindsight, 
about an incident which occurred during 
the filming of the “Masked Marvel” serial 
thriller not long ago. One after another, 
four actors playing the title role had gone 
down for the count—injured in accidents 
on the set. A fifth had succeeded in finish- 
ing the part: the handsome, 29-year-old 
David Bacon, nonprofessionally Gaspar 
Griswold Bacon Jr., son of a former Massa- 
chusetts lieutenant governor who is now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Eighth Air Force 
overseas. When he had played the part 
through, Bacon joked: “I’d better look 
out or something will happen to me.” 

For young Bacon last week there would 
be no more chapters. Wearing only blue 
denim swimming shorts and with a 5-inch 
knife wound in his back, he tumbled from 
his tiny maroon Austin into a bean patch 
in Venice, gasped for help from a passer- 
by, and died. 


Clues: A coroner’s jury said Bacon 
was murdered. But mystery cloaked the 
murderer, the motive, and the events 
leading up to the crime. Bacon’s pregnant 
wife, Greta Keller, an Austrian singer, told 
police that her husband had gone off for 
a Sunday swim at the Santa Monica beach 
home of their friend, Mrs. Geraldine 
Spreckels. Mrs. Spreckels reported that 
he had not appeared. Although Bacon was 
alone when he fell from his‘car, a witness 
declared she had seen him driving by with 
a sleek-haired, dark-skinned man. A gas- 
station attendant said he saw Bacon with 
two companions—a man and an attractive 
woman. 

To these slender clues police added a 
blue sweater, not dwned by Bacon but 
found in the car, a canyon hideaway rent- 
ed by him for a man friend, a will recently 
dashed off by the victim, and a coded diary 
which he had kept from his wife. With 
such fragments they began delving into 
the murdered man’s past. Bacon had gone 
to Groton and Harvard, where he had 
played female roles in Hasty Pudding 
shows. An air cadet with the Army Air 
Forces at Randolph Field, Texas, in 1938, 
he had to resign because of a_ back 
ailment. In Hollywood later as a bit play- 
er, he was arrested in 1939 on a charge of 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor 
—a 15-year-old newsboy. He got a sus- 
pended sentence on condition that he leave 
the state for three years—a condition he 
failed to observe. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


ie 
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" Readin, Ritin and Rithmetic” 


No longer are district school lines determined by the distance a pair 
of youthful legs can travel. The one-room country schoolhouse with 
its pot-bellied stove, wood box and water bucket has been largely 
replaced by the modern, completely equipped Consolidated School. 
For this, we can thank the motor bus. 


More than 43,500 schools depend upon bus transportation. The nation’s 
85,000 school buses roll up more than half a billion miles per year. 
The number of school children traveling by bus each day is greater than 
the total combined population of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. 


The transportation of school children is one of Highway Transport’s 
biggest and most important jobs ... for the right to educate our children 
is one of the principles of democracy for which America is fighting. 
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TE rtecge , Corps and keep your | , 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently stated: 


. “Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 


sential fo the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 
to their jobs... en time.”’ Join the U.S. i 
- Truck Conservation j 


trucks in best pos- 
_ sible condition. Your 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK &. COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Heme of GMC Tracks and Yellow Coaches . . . Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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When Industry Reconverts 
to Peace, Standard Convey- 
ors Will Be Increasingly 
Important Production Tools 


Today we outstrip the-world in military 
aircraft manufacture. Tomorrow fleets 
of American-built passenger and freight 
air liners will be cruising the airways 
being explored and established now. 
The American genius for mass produc- 
tion — with precision and speed — will 
carry On Our war-won supremacy in all 
production. 


Right now Standard Conveyors are help- 
ing industry to maintain peak pro- 
duction ; conveying equipment will have 
an increasingly i important place in mass 
production of tomorrow. 


Plans for the future anticipate the needs 
of the aircraft and other progressive in- 
dustries in the peacetime to come. 


Write for bulletin NW-9 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 





--- ENGINEERED FOR 
FASTER PRODUCTION 
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Sir John 


If it hadn’t been for Pearl Harbor, Field — 


Marshal Sir John Dill would now be liv- 
ing in elegance in Bombay’s Government 
House, a stately, columned mansion over- 
looking the Arabian Sea. As it is Sir John 
has simpler quarters in a house on Q Street 
in Washington, with no view at all. 

For it was in December 1941 that Sir 
John, nearing the end of his term as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, was nomi- 
nated governor of Bombay. Then Prime 
Minister Churchill abruptly interrupted 
his plans. He thought the field marshal 
would be of more use in Washington than 
in India. Thus Sir John became the Prime 
Minister’s personal representative here on 
military matters and senior British mem- 
ber on the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
committee — the permanent secretariat 
handling high Allied strategy between full- 
dress Roosevelt-Churchill conferences.* 

Sir John first met the President and 
our High Command at the Atlantic Char- 
ter conference off Newfoundland in August 
1941. He has since proved an excellent 
choice for his job. To him is due much of 
the good will between American and Brit- 
ish officers on the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
committee: The tall, spare, 61-year-old 
with the deep-set blue eyes and military 
mustache is noted for his friendliness and 
graciousness, and is now on first-name 
terms with Generals Marshall and Arnold 
and Admiral King. 

But Sir John Dill has considerably more 
than a friendly manner to recommend 
him. He is a quick-thinking and lucid 
global strategist. The British call him “our 
best general since Marlborough”; the Nazis 
“the only British general worthy of our 
steel.” The Irish-born field marshal started 
climbing toward that eminence soon after 
leaving Sandhurst, Britain’s West Point. 
He served in the Boer and World Wars 
and later directed the War Office’s Mili- 
tary Operations and Intelligence—a job 
that entailed personal visits to German 
Army maneuvers and France’s Maginot 
Line. 

As a lieutenant general in 1936, Sir John 


‘commanded Palestine so skillfully during 


an Arab revolt that the rebels put a price 
on his head—£500 for “that devil Dill, 
dead or alive.” In September 1939 he 
went to France as commander of the 
BEF’s First Corps. After Dunkerque he 
became Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff—Britain’s highest military post. It 
was Dill’s titanic job to re-create the 
shattered British Army. Yet, in the face 
of expected invasion, he was a leading 
advocate of sending troops to Egypt and 
Greece. 

Twice during England’s darkest hours 
Sir John came close to being killed: once 
when the flats above and below his were 
bombed during the London blitz, and once 
when the plane carrying him and Anthony 
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Dill: Churchill’s military proxy 


Eden to Cairo was nearly forced down at 
Cape Matapan. 

In Washington Sir John’s work is equal- 
ly exacting—its scope even wider. But his 
personal life is quieter. He loves air travel 
and flying inspection trips to American 
training camps and air bases. Most of the 
time, however, he stays at his desk in the 
Public Health Building. Usually walking 
part way from home, he gets to his office 
at 9:15, breaks off at 1:00 for a business 
lunch at home or at the Pentagon, and 
finishes the day at 7:30. Eight o’clock 
usually finds him entertaining at home or 
dining out with High Command officers. 
He has already won a reputation for learn- 
ing to do in America as Americans do. 

On the Sundays and' occasional evenings 
he has to himself, he slips into civilian 
clothes and indulges his one remaining rec- 
reation: taking walks with Lady Dill or 


-his aide. Sir John used to be a first-class 


horseman and something of a naturalist 
and bird lover. Now he hasn’t the time 
even for a garden, and it’s doubtful if he’s 
recently run across any bird more exotic 
than an English sparrow. 


Erratum 


The United States Government Print- 
ing Office, a decorous organization proud 
of its care and accuracy, recently shocked 
its customers by sending out postcards 
(form S. D. -52) headed “Division of Pubic 
Documents.” 
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How to walk away 
from a crackup! 


When a flyer had to crash-land a 
shot-up plane, fire used to be a 
frequent —and disastrous — re- 
sult. But now the Kidde Impact 
Actuator, put into action by the 
jolt, can automatically shut off 
the ignition, turn on all fire ex. 
tinguishing apparatus. 





Tanker fires are tough! ... but not for 


carbon dioxide. In machinery spaces 
and pump rooms, Kidde Systems 
stand guard, ready to smother fire. 








Walter Kidde & Company has 
devoted itself to the science of 
harnessing gases-under-pressure. 
War has greatly advanced the 
scope of this work. New uses 
are constantly being discovered, 
which will promote the comfort 
and safety of the postwar world. 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Symptom of Inflation Fears: 


Land Sales Boom in Midwest 


Situation Not Yet Dangerous, 
but Rise in Speculative Buying 
Worries Government Officials 


In at least five Middle Western states— 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin a real estate boom is currently 
gathering momentum. Land values have 
risen 8 per cent during the second quarter 
of this year as compared with an over-all 
increase of 16 per cent for the entire 
twelve months between April 1942 and 
April 1943. Highlights of the situation: 


§ High incomes and limited investment 
opportunities for idle funds, coupled with 
a desire by many people to hedge against 
inflation, are making farm land an at- 
tractive investment. 


| Most farms are being sold for cash: 
where full cash prices are not paid, the 
down payments are substantial, averaging 
about 45 per cent of the purchase price. 


{ So active has been the demand for high- 
er grade farms that comparatively few 


The demand for farms is strong as land boom gains 


remain on the market, and _ speculative 
buying is on the increase. 

These are among the findings of a survey 
which polled some 600 country bankers in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District, as 
announced by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

Sales of urban property throughout the 
country have also felt the stimulation of 
wartime demands. Real-estate activity in 
71 per cent of the nation’s cities is higher 
than a year ago, reported the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in its 
semiannual survey. It added that 11 per 
cent of all buying is speculative, 72 per 
cent for use and 17 per cent for invest- 
ment. Hedging against inflation is pres- 
ent in all three types of buying with one 
city in every four reporting that hedging 
is a motive in half of all current sales. 
This is particularly true in. farm centers 
and small towns with mushroomed war 
industries. Furthermore, capital is seek- 
ing mortgage loans in virtually all cities. 

A ‘month earlier the eye-opening re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural. Eco- 
nomics had reported that farm values 
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throughout the country had increased an 
average of 1 per cent a month in the 
twelve month period between July 1, 1942, 
and July 1, 1943—the highest rate on 
record except for the boom year of 1919. 
Furthermore, the BAE believed, specula- 
tive buying for early resale is increasing, 
and at least 12 per cent of all farm 
purchases in the first quarter of 1943 
are so motivated. 

So far, a great many of the farms which 
have been sold have gone to city residents, 
Farmers have been using their record- 
breaking income to pay off mortgages, 
without adding to their acreage generally. 
As a result of the developing scarcity of 
farms on the market for sale an accelerat- 
ing tendency in prices is evident with 
potential buyers bidding strongly for avail- 
able property. 

As a dollars-and-cents example of how 
values are increasing, a 250-acre farm near 
Rockford, Ill., sold not long ago for $140 
an acre; three years ago it could not have 
commanded $120 an acre. And the current 
price was considered a bargain. 


Significance 


At present there is not so much potential 
dynamite in the land boom as existed in 
1918-19, largely because many purchases 
are being made for cash or for big down 
payments. Consequently if a sudden de- 
cline in values comes it will not result 
in the widespread mortgage foreclosures 
which plagued farmers for a decade after 
the earlier boom. 

The speculative. angle is what worries 
government officials. A. G. Black, head of 
the Farm Credit Administration, recently 
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“POSTWAR PLANNING IS OKAY... it’s got to be 
done if we are to have jobs when we get back. But 
remember one thing. ‘Postwar’ starts with a ‘V’. 


Until we win, we've got nothing but hopes.. 


**T don’t have to tell you that we fighting men can 
take it .. . whatever is in the book. But maybe I 
ought to remind you that we can’t dish it out any 
faster than you at home provide the stuff. You 
pass the ammunition, and keep it coming! We'll put 
it where it will do the most good. 

**And here’s something everybody can paste in 
his hat .. . buying more War Bonds now is the best 


postwar planning any one can do.” 








This advertisement contributed to the U. S. Treasury Third War Loun by the makers of York Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. 
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Inside one of the Navy’s new type concrete underground fuel-storage tanks; 
Thiokol has been applied to shiny column and some strips on far wall 


pointed out: “Land is a safe purchase when 
it is bought on a basis of paying out within 
fifteen or twenty years. When it is pur- 
chased for cash on an inflated basis, is 
held for investment, and then drops in 
value the owner loses only a percentage of 
his investment. But if he is dealing in land 
only for speculation and resells at a higher 
figure, taking a first mortgage, and the land 
is again resold on a second or third mort- 


gage, you have the basis for a land boom.” 


As a matter of fact, the current BAE 
index of farm-land values is only a point or 
two above the 1912-14 average. It is the 


_ accelerating rate of increase in_ recent 


months that is causing concern. Govern- 
ment officials would like to know where 
and when it will stop. Various proposals 
designed to slow the rise in values and 
control the developing boom have been 
diseussed. One plan is to place a Federal 
tax of perhaps 90 per cent on the profit 
from resales within a fixed period of time. 
Another plan is to set up a permit system 
under which a priority would be needed 
to buy a farm. These propositions are 
merely in the conversation stage, but the 
general opinion in Washington is that the 
Administration will step in with some sort 
of control measures if the boom starts to 
get out of hand. 


Leakproofer 


Danger of bomb attacks long ago sent 
fuel-storage tanks underground at United 
States naval bases here and overseas; yet 


as fuel needs mounted the steel shortage - 


presented a serious problem. Since 1940 


the Navy had been experimenting with. 


mammoth concrete storage tanks. But it 


ran into real trouble with light fuels ‘such 
as Diesel oil and aviation gasoline which 
tended to seep through the pores of’ the 
concrete. Moreover high-octane gasoline 
suffered a serious drop in octane rating 
when exposed to the alkaline present in 
concrete. 

Last week the Navy announced it had 
“wallpapered” its  oil-storage troubles 
away. Coating concrete tank walls with a 
synthetic-rubber cement and then apply- 
ing strips of synthetic rubber known as 
Thiokol FA (developed by Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.) much as wallpaper is hung, 
it created a leakproof container impervious 
to cracks in the concrete wall from stresses, 
ground shifts, or temperature changes. 


Trailer Trifle 


In the critical opinion of the truck- 
trailer industry, the War Production Board 
“only fired a lot of blanks” last week when 
it approved manufacture next year of 
14,067 trailers—slightly more than one- 
third of the 50,000 the trucking industry 
says it needs to keep highway transport 
from collapsing (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 6). 

The truck industry wants to see the 
materials laid on the barrel head, and no- 
where in the WPB’s announcement was 
there any statement that materials would 
be allocated. The board simply “an- 
nounced approval of initial truck and 


trailer programs for 1944 which will /per-. 


mit production of 22,859 medium, 10,993 
heavy trucks, and 14,067 trailers.” Nev- 
ertheless, the agency added that “a ma- 
jority of these trucks and trailers is sched- 
uled to roll off production lines in the first 
six months of 1944.” ‘ 


Revolution in Stoves 


One Man’s Depression Makeshift 
Now Keeps a Whole Army Warm 


Last winter thousands of servicemen 
were surprised to learn they had lost a 
long-standing G.I. gripe. The old-fash- 
ioned stoves, which went out as frequently 
and unpredictably as a popular chorus 
girl, vanished for good. In their place was 
a squat sewer-pipe-shaped stove which, 
after exhaustive tests, the government had 
enthusiastically hailed as being 36 per 
cent more efficient than any other stove it 
had tested. 

The chain of events which made the 
Locke stove standard equipment for the 
armed forces here and abroad is a story 
which goes back to the depression year of 
1930 and to the small town of Mexico, 
Mo. (population 9,053 in 1940). A fast- 
talking coal salesman had sold Sam Locke 
a load of no-good fuel which turned out to 
be practically fireproof. Winter was com- 
ing and Locke, jobless because his whole- 
sale grocery business had just folded, was 
gloomily wondering how he was going to 
heat his home. The unburnable coal was 
an unsightly pile in the backyard, a chal- 
lenge to Locke who had studied engineer- 
ing. at three universities. One day Sam 
exploded: “A hell of an engineer I turned 
out to be if I can’t figure how to make 
the damn stuff keep my family from 
freezing this winter!” 


Fuel Proof: Monkeying around with 
an old steel drum:and a few sewer-tile 
fragments, he produced a homemade stove 
that actually burned some of the coal until 
the tile flues disintegrated. After other 
materials also failed, Locke stubbornly 
chipped some firebricks into special shapes, 
arranging them so a draft flowed around 
the bed of coal instead of through it. The 
advantage was that whereas drawing air 
right through the coal chokes up a stove 
by melting some of the fuel into clinkers, 
Sam’s new system afforded time for com- 
plete combustion. 

What Locke’s backyard burner did to 
that pile of poor coal made him deter- 
mined to cash in on his weeks of inventive 
labor. He took out patents and began ped- 
dling the product as fast as it could be 
produced. At first his customers were home 
owners in the surrounding countryside. 
That year he sold 35 for whatever price 
he could get, sometimes as low as $10. 
Then coal companies became interested 
and began to act as sales agents for Sam. 
They had discovered that soft nut coal, 
something of a drug on the market because 
it was too small for regular furnaces and 
too large for stokers, ideally suited the 
Locke. 

By 1942 a dozen stove manufacturers 
were turning out Locke stoves and paying 
handsome royalties. Last year the govern- 
ment bought huge quantities for the 
armed forces and this, coupled with ci- 
vilian sales, accounted for 400,000. This 





BACKGROUND FOR PRECISION 


In seeking to conquer infinite space, the aircraft 
engine builder must master the infinitesimal. 


He must achieve exquisite precision in the motor 


he makes. 


Such precision has been a habit with Allison 
for many years. It has been our assignment to 
handle production problems requiring special 
skills. 


For here is wide experience in fine design. 


Here is deep understanding of the strength and 
structure of metals. 


Here is meticulous machining. 


These attributes today, combined with General 
Motors’ faculty for mass manufacture, are giv- 
ing substance to the purpose of our very being 
—our aim to build the finest aircraft engine the 


world knows. 
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Oster at Old Blockley 


In this painting, the third in the series ‘Pioneers of American 
Medicine,’’ Dean Cornwell has depicted the great Dr. Osler 
while he worked and taught at Philadelphia General Hospital 
(Old Blockley), circa 1887. Dr. Osler later helped to establish 
Johns Hopkins University Medical School, and ended his career 
as Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University, England. 


For him...they cut a hole tn the ceiling /” 
















Dy WILLIAM OSLER’S greatness _ revolutionized the entire teaching before. And where you find the be 
had as many facets as a well- _ of medicine. doctor, there you'll find the phar- fan 
cut diamond. He revised courses. He literally | macist—whose long training and oth 
He had few equals as a diagnos- turned hospital bedrooms into devoted service were never in une 
tician. As a pathologist, he was classrooms. No man can appraise _— greater demand. 
famous on both sides of the At- the value of this man’s teachings This pioneering spirit here at It 
lantic. But when it came to clini- _ to future generations of American Wyeth’s expressed itself in eager, a 
cal work, Osler was supreme. doctors, yet... Osler’s is only one tireless research . . . in the estab- Cu: 
A magnetic teacher, he had an name in the glittering roster of lishment of a system of quality 4 
extraordinary ability to inspire stu- medical men to whom the world _ controls that produces pharmaceu- seiz 
dents. His autopsies at Old Block- __ will be forever in debt. ticals of matchless uniformity . . . He 
ley drew such crowds that a hole Today, on seas and distant battle in a firm determination that no unt 
had to be cut in the ceiling over fronts . . . in American cities and one shall ever replace Wyeth’s as fal 
the table—so that more students towns and laboratories, doctors ‘‘America’s pioneer manufacturing tio 
could witness his findings! Osler are working longer hoursthanever —_ pharmacists.” ~ 
uns 
This advertisement—by John Wyeth & Brother of Philadelphia—is designed to Se uns 
direct attention to the great contributions of American physicians to world health. g hu 
Reproductions of the completed Paintings in this series, with the story behind Vycithas be 
eaeh, are available in a booklet which your local druggist will be glad to give you. REG US PAT OFF 
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Ralph M. Toalson 
Locke with a firebrick “alligator,” 
vital part of his new-type stove (stove 
in photo. is original experimental 
model still used as guinea pig) 


year the Locke stove is being sold at the 
rate of 2,000 a day. Its advantages, ac- 
cording to the inventor: “You need start 
a fire but once a year; it holds 100 pounds 
of coal; burns anthracite, bituminous, 
coke, briquets; heats all day and night 
without refueling.” 

Price-ranged from $42.50 to $49.50, 
the revolutionary heating apparatus has 
brought Sam Locke a comfortable for- 
tune. His brain storm over “my coal 
folly” has blossomed into several rich 
farms, a town house in which Ulysses 
S. Grant was once headquartered, and 
other possessions beyond the dreams of 
unemployed grocers. 


Italian Property 


Italian property in the United States 
that has been seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian will not be returned immediate- 
ly to its owners, despite the capitulation 
of Italy. Under the alien property law, all 
seized enemy property must be used in 
every way possible to help us win the war. 
Hence, it appears likely that it will be held 
until a peace treaty with Italy is signed 
and ratified, which is improbable until all 
fighting in Europe ends. The only ques- 
tion that Italy’s surrender posed for the 
Alien Property Custodian was whether to 
halt further seizures of undiscovered and 
unseized Italian property. It is believed 
unseized properties are few, but whether to 
hunt out and grab them is a problem to 
be decided. 
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War Contracts 


Renegotiation and Cancellation 
Occupy Congressional Limelight 


In Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Davenport, businessmen 
have followed with great interest the col- 
loquies of N. S. Funds, president of the 
Bing Bang Bomb Co. of Block Buster, 
Iowa, with Colonel Circlebush, financial 
officer of the local Army Ordnance Dis- 
trict. Both Bing Bang and Block Buster 
are mythical; Funds and Circlebush are 
actually William Felon and Lt. Col. 
George V. Roundtree, of the Chicago Ord- 
nance District. But the problem they ex- 
plain in a four-act playlet given before 
Midwestern business audiences is exceed- 
ingly real—it concerns the whole compli- 
cated process of how a manufacturer can 
get paid for war contracts which have 
been canceled. 

The brain child of Henry P. Isham, Chi- 
cago lawyer who is now’ civilian chief of 
the contract termination facilities there, 
the play shows the method of recovery on 
uncompleted contracts, such as negotiating 


‘a new contract providing for payment for 


work already completed, with incidental 
expenses, charges, and inventory losses. 
Scripts of the play are being supplied to 
other ordnance districts throughout the 
country, and the interest in it else- 
where is expected to be as great as it was 
in the Middle West, for the important 
problems of contract cancellation, recon- 
version and renegotiation, hold the busi- 
ness spotlight of the day. 


Renegotiation: Thus the restiveness 
of industrial leaders over problems of con- 
version to peacetime operations became in- 
creasingly vocal last week, stirred by 
House Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings on renegotiation practices. This 
process, by which the government adjusts 
war-contract prices and recovers what it 
deems excessive profits, was the target of 
almost as many proposals for amendment 
or outright repeal as there were witnesses 
testifying. 

Ellsworth C. Alvord, appearing for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, approved the readjustment of con- 
tract prices but disapproved the govern- 
ment’s recovery of money already earned 
by corporations. He said there was no dif- 
ference between recapture and the power 
to tax. By permitting this, he contended, 
Congress for the first time had surrendered 
to executive officials its jealously guarded 
exclusive right to tax. He maintained that 
corporate excess-profits taxes now ranging 
to 90 per cent and personal income taxes 
ranging to 91 per cent were sufficient safe- 
guards in most cases against undue war- 
time profits. And tax laws could be easily 
perfected to close loopholes to a 10 per 
cent minority which might escape under 
the present law. 

Somewhat the same argument was put 






































High in the sky or at 
torpedo levels... 


No ONE need tell you of the 
Grumman ‘‘Wildcat”. Its 
screaming dives over Wake 
Island and into many a tri- 
umphant South Pacific battle 
will echo in our history books. 
But how well do you know 
the “Avenger”—another great 
American ship built for a spe- 
cific war job? 

Grumman Avenger is a Navy 
torpedo carrier. Its mission— 
to fly literally into the faces 
of the enemy’s navy, through 
all the steel their AA guns 
can throw, between towering 
mountains of water that rise 
when their trapped battle- 
ships’ heavy guns shoot into 
the ocean as a last resort. 
Mast-high? The Avenger comes 
in port-hole high! And drops 
its long, deadly ‘‘pickle” 
Straight and true. That takes 
grit, in ship and pilot. 

The blast that follows marks 
another American airplane, do- 
ing its assigned war job super- 
latively. It marks, too, an 
American aircraft plant that 
will turn from the weapons of 
war to the days of peace with 
many a war-learned skill of 
Power and speed and produc- 
tion to contribute to the Air 


Age to come, galt 


pRA Mc DONNELL 
A NORTH 
<—S —— een 


As A torpedo bomber or fighter 
goes in for the kill, think how 
vital is accurate control of 
rudder, flippers, ailerons! 
Transmitting the pilot’s skilled 
touch to those control sur- 
faces is the task of silky-flex- 
ible, steel strong Roebling 
Control Cord. We make it so 
they won’t miss. Aircord Divi- 
sion, John A. Roebling’s Sons 


Company, Trenton 2, 
N. J. Branches and JR 
Warehouses in prin- een eey 


cipal cities. 


MARTIN 





*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 
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THOUSANDS OF MILES FROM ANY FRONT 
BUT WAR HAS RAVAGED 


UCH highway maintenance and construction must mark time for the 

duration. Available manpower, material and equipment can be utilized 

only for maintenance of roads that serve as transportation arteries between 
military and industrial centers. 


Time, weather and the neglect enforced by war will exact their pene on many 
fine highways. War’s end will begin a nation-wide job of road rehabilitation. 


Cleaver-Brooks equipment will be of important aid to highway engineers in 
setting and keeping a fast pace in road reconstruction and building. 

Heating the necessary tar and asphalt to the proper temperatures for application 
to prepared road surfaces can be a slow, tedious task, but Cleaver-Brooks 
portable bituminous heating equipment 
makes it a swift, continuous operation 
— economically accomplished. 


Right now Cleaver-Brooks bituminous 
heating equipment is being built for 
war assignments — building the net- 
work of airports and flight strips needed 
for military aviation. After Victory 
such equipment and other Cleaver- _ 
Brooks products will resume their Truck-mounted Portable Pumping Booster 


i i sed in air, ight strips, and road 
work serving peacetime needs. pont ga fs ww dagen 09 


Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 











MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 


* CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 





Steam Generators Food Dehydrotors Tank Cor Heaters Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment? 
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forth by E. O. Shreve, as spokesman 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Gripes: The chief complaint of busi- 
nessmen was twofold: (1) that renegotia- 
tion was rule by men rather than by law, 
for not two renegotiation boards thought 
exactly alike and the absence of a definite 
formula created inequalities; and (2) that 
renegotiation destroyed incentive. In effect, 
it was argued, the government is just as 
guilty of malpractice in reducing the re- 
ward for efficiency of manufacturing as 
was old-time management in reducing em- 
ploye piece rates as workers stepped up 
output. 

-J. F. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln 
Electric Co. of Cleveland, estimated that 
with only a 10 per cent increase in ef- 
ficiency, approximately 5,000,000 men 


- could be released to the armed forces. 


Contract Cancellation: Practical- 
ly all business spokesmen favored exemp- 
tion from renegotiation of postwar recon- 
version reserves of cash to soften the blow 
of cancellations, something the adjustment 
boards have refused. Elsewhere cold water 
was thrown on this idea: Besides putting 
its foot down on repeal of renegotiation, a 
House Naval Affairs Committee report, 
written by Representative Vinson, vetoed 
such an exemption. _ . 

But the report was not so tough as that 
might indicate. It recommended agree- 
ments to provide that upon contract can- 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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52-Holer: Most boring gadget at 
the General Electric plant at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is this drill which has 
been developed to put 52 holes ina 
supercharger casing at one whack. 
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Anznican names—how many, no one knows—are written 
on the bullets, bombs and shells that the desperate enemy 
even now is forging. Some are names you know . . . of 
neighbors, friends, relatives. . 


If you could help save even one of these men when “his” 
bomb or bullet strikes . .. a man who might be your husband, 
son or sweetheart . . . you would, wouldn’t you? 


You can! 


A pint of your blood will. help to insure an American 
fighter’s life—by helping to restore it. 

Shipped to every fighting front in plasma form, used in 
thousands of emergency operations, the blood of generous 
civilians has already cheated death of untold victims. But 
the need will last as long as war does. } 

It’s easy to pay this small insurance premium in plasma. 
Less than an hour of your time. No pain. Nothing to worry’ 
about. But the protection it buys is infinite in value. Every 
pint is a policy against-needless death! 


Won't you volunteer at the nearest Blood Center today? 


WILL YOU GIVE A PINT 
: OF “LIFE INSURANCE’ 7 





SERVICE MEN...PLEASE NOTE 
The blood plasma provided by the folks at home protects 


you—and your National Service Life Insurance protects 
them. Make sure you have the full $10,000 to which 
you are entitled. Make sure, also, that you’re making 
the most of your regular life insurance. Our War Service 
Bureau has a little booklet, “What the Service Man 
Should Do About His Life Insurance,” that will help 
you. It’s free on request. Just send a penny postal to 
. our Home Office in Boston. 











New England Mutual 


Li Insurance Company eS of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Even with terrific 
boiling Patapar will 
keep its strength. 
This is important 
in situations where 
there are high 
processing temper- 
atures. 


PATAPAR 


It may sound impossible that a paper 
can be soaked in water and remain firm 
and strong—that it will resist grease— 
that it can be boiled without harm. Yet 
these are the very qualities of *Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. 





Resists 


Pour grease on 
Patapar and you'll 
see how it resists 
penetration. Prod- 
ucts with extreme 

ease content can 


y packaged in it 
| ~~ with safety. 


Withstands 





a 


These basic qualities have enabled 


Patapar to solve the packaging problems 
for literally hundreds of products. It is 
used alone as a wrapper or tn combina- 
tion with other materials to form special 
container units. 


Fills many war needs 


Today, war needs have resulted in new 
applications of Patapar. It is used in gas 
masks, for Ration C wrappers, in the 
manufacture of Plexiglas, for rubber 
mold liners, map tracing papers, liners 
for motor oil containers, special photo- 
graphic purposes and other uses that 
cannot be talked about. 


Business men: War conditions make it 
impossible to supply all the needs for 
Patapar. As victory comes nearer and 
raw materials are available in greater 
quantities, Paterson’s prompt service 
will be restored. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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Vice President Wallace’s Campaign for Disunity 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In Washington they tell the story 
that Vice President Wallace now car- 
ries a handful of magic pebbles in his 
pocket and when he feels the need for 
guidance he rolls the pebbles on a table 
and the design they make reveals to 
him the course of action he should take. 
This story is told, it may be assumed, 
purely for purposes of malicious amuse- 
ment. But in view of Mr. Wallace’s re- 
cent series of attacks upon his fellow 
government officials, upon business and 
corporations, and upon everyone else 
who disagrees with him, one cannot be 
entirely sure that the Vice President’s 
action isn’t based upon some kind of 
voodooism. His blast at Standard Oil of 
New Jersey last week is a case in point. 

The particular cause of the Vice 
President’s wrath is an agreement made 
by Standard during the twenties with 
I. G. Farbenindustrie of Germany, by 
which Standard, at a cost of about 
$35,000,000, obtained a part interest in 
certain patents held by Farben. It was 
not a “secret” agreement, as Mr. Wal- 
lace says. On the contrary it was widely 
covered by the press at the time. But 
that is a minor point. What is impor- 
tant is the following: 

1—As a result of this agreement 
Standard was able to produce synthetic 
toluol—which is the second “T” in 
TNT—and to get a plant in operation 
which in 1942 turned out two-thirds of 
all the toluol used by the United States 
in the production of explosives. 

2—As a result of this agreement the 
large-scale production of 100-octane 
gasoline became assured, with the re- 
sult that airplane engines were designed 
to use this quality gas, rather than 80 
to 87 octane. This increased the per- 
formance of planes something like 25 
per cent. That is, in popular language, 
they had about 25 per cent more power 
pound for pound, or they could make 
25 per cent longer flights, or could 
carry a 25 per cent greater bomb load. 

8—As.a result of this agreement 
Standard developed paratone, by the 
use of which oil is protected against the 
effects of low temperatures. The oil now 
used in the recoil mechanisms of all 
guns on land and sea, 37 millimeters 
and over, contains this substance. 

4—As a result of this agreement we 
got buna rubber—which is the basis of 
our synthetic-rubber program—and 
thereby had a chance to experiment 
with what could be done with it. For- 


mer Rubber Director Jeffers said last 


June that as a result of this experimen- 
tation our synthetic-rubber program is 
a year and a half farther ahead than it 
otherwise would be. 


Now what these developments 
have meant in the way of profits to 
Standard, this column has no idea. 
Further, at the moment it is not par- 
ticularly interested. Just think what the 
condition of this country ‘would be 
today if our military forces last year 
got only a third of the high explosives 
they needed, if our airplanes had been 
able to fly only 80 per cent as far, or 
carry only 80 per cent as many bombs, 
if we had not had an oil for the recoil 
mechanisms of our guns that could 
withstand low temperatures, and if our 
rubber program was now only about as 
far advanced as it was when Baruch 
made the famous report which resulted 
in the appointment of Jeffers as rubber 
czar. It is no exaggeration to say that 
under those conditions it is highly 
doubtful if we could win the war, and 
it might well have been lost before this. 
As against that possibility, any profits 
that Standard may have made—and 
kept after the paying of taxes—cer- 
tainly are of small importance. 

But to Mr. Wallace such considera- 
tions as these carry no weight. To him 
Standard has been guilty of something 
close to treason. Why? Simply because, 
as shown by a letter written in 1938, 
when Standard only had a _ three- 
eighths interest in the buna patents, 
and a year before war started in Eu- 
rope and three and a half years before 
we got into the war, Standard refused 
to ignore the legal rights of Farben as 
guaranteed by our laws, and just turn 
the patents over to any and everyone 
who might be interested. In other 
words, Mr. Wallace maintains that 
Standard in effect should have stolen 
the patents, and having stolen them, 
should have made them available to 
its competitors. 

This, it must be obvious, is a code 
of ethics which would not even be 
worthy of an ordinary house thief. If it 
comes to a showdown, therefore, we 
need have no fear of the ability of 
Standard, and American business as a 
whole, to defend itself against such 
charges. But that does not lessen the 
misfortune of having the Vice Presi- 
dent choose this time to wage a cam- 
paign which can do no good and is 
certain to create disunity, discord, and 
distrust on the home front. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
cellation government-supplied severance 
pay be given to unneeded employes and 
that immediate payment be made to con- 
tractors for reasonably accumulated stock- 
piles. Vinson also recommended that the 
government bear the full cost of recon- 
version to any contractor who had to con- 
vert his plant to wartime production and 
who desired to reconvert but would be un- 
able to do so without financial assistance 
or undue loss. Vinson said these responsi- 
bilities should be stated in amendments to 
contracts. This line of thinking was going 
the rounds in the Senate, too. 


Significance 


While most of the discussions of con- 
tract cancellation and the ill effects of 
renegotiation center around the postwar 
period, the truth is that cancellation prob- 
lems are very real right now. For instance, 
Maj. Frank G. McCoard, chief of the con- 
tracts termination branch of the Army 
service forces estimated the dollar value of 
the 8,520 War Department contracts can- 
celed' through Aug. 31 is approximately 
$8,500,000,000, or just $1,000,000,000 more 
than the value of all contracts terminated 
at the end of the last war. (Other Wash- 





ington sources thought this might be high;. 


offered a figure of five to six billions.) 
Showing how cancellations had accelerated, 
he said that the 1,195 contracts involved 
in August represented a 44 per cent gain 
over July. 

Of course not all these contract changes 
are outright cancellations. Cutbacks or re- 
ductions as well as involved replacements. 

Nevertheless wartime contract cancel- 
lation is providing a proving ground for 
postwar cancellation. Industrialists say 
that so far the government’s record on pay- 
ing up is not so good. But there are en- 
couraging signs that as experience is 
gained, the settlement period will be short- 
ened; that final settlement of 1,094 con- 
tracts in August representing a 17 per cent 
improvement over July is taken as a fa- 
vorable sign of this. 

As for renegotiation, informed opinion 
does not forecast repeal of the act, though 
it does expect some modifications. As a 
matter of fact, businessmen generally ap- 
preciate the protection that a renegotia- 
tion board’s OK affords against the stigma 
of the last war cry of “profiteer.” 

The one thing that loomed up sharply 
in a week of pros and cons was this: A 
simplified, workable plan which ties up all 
the loose ends in connection with renego- 
tiation, contract cancellation, government 
responsibilities, and other related subjects 
is needed if industry is to be in a position 
to provide the cushion of postwar unem- 
ployment that will avert a super-WPA. 


Haha! 


Because he is chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee which frames 
the Federal tax laws, Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina is credited 
with knowing more about taxes than any- 


In hundreds of plants, American 
war industry has devised amaz- 
ingly successful installations with 
standard low-cost Delta machines 
— making large, costly, slowly 
constructed special machines un- 
necessary—saving time and money. 


This special drilling unit is a 
case in point. Built around four 
standard 14-inch Delta drill 
presses, it rides the side rails of 
the 40-foot gang plank — drilling 
rows of 8 holes through the steel 


DELTA ELTA 





Official US. Navy Piategreh. 


punched treadway and cross mem- 
bers, with substantial savings in 
time. First four holes are drilled, 
then the unit is moved over by the 
hand feed into exact position for 
the four additional holes. 


Probably you, too, can develop 
a simple, safe, satisfactory produc- 
tion line that is a credit to all con- 
cerned—using stock model Deltas 
in units, batteries, and special set- 
ups. Investigate! Write for “Tool- 


ing Tips” and new Delta catalog. 
MA-2 














678K E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, sconsin 
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of Invasion Ships for Uncle Sam 


. with specially tooled Delta equipment for 
drilling holes in treadways on the gang ways 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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HONING helped change the 


“Horseless Carriage’ into 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Yesterday—The horseless carriage—its early success was 
made possible only by grinding—the first controlled abrading 
process. 


Today —The automobile is a marvel of mechanical develop- 
ment. Honing, the refined control of abrading action, made 
possible manufacture of the modern car in quantity. 


Tomorrow—Who knows what mechanical devices will 
flourish? But, as today’s triumphs came from yester- 
day’s development, so tomorrow’s will derive from 
today’s. 


Micromatic has been developing hone abrading con- 
trols to be ready for the demands for new standards of 
precision. Its object is better control of machining 
methods, whatever these new developments may be. 
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one else in Congress. But last week the 
Sept. 15 income-tax declaration floored 
him. He admitted that he found it neces- 
sary to call in an “expert” to make out 
his personal return. And it.wasn’t long 
after that Chairman Doughton called his 
committee into a night session to see if 
the return can’t be simplified before 
March 15. . 


Pipe Ream 


The nation’s 3,368,000 regular pipe 
smokers heaved a juicy, tobacco-clouded 
sigh of relief last week and hoped they 
were putting away their chicken feathers, 
broom wisps, lumber slivers, and bent 
paper clips forever. The reason: The WPB 
announced that manufacture of pipe clean- 
ers (discontinued in May 1942) can be re- 
sumed, using scrap wire. 


Bees and the War 


For the second time in two years the bee 
crop and the output of beeswax and honey 
have been failures. Chief among the suf- 
ferers are the cosmetic industry and the 
Roman Catholic Church. Cold cream, lip- 
stick, and rouge manufacturers have been 
the biggest annual users of the 4,000,000 
pounds of imported beeswax and the 
3,000,000 pounds raised domestically be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. A close second, the 
church uses millions of candles made 
wholly or in part of beeswax. With imports 
from South America and Africa still far 
from normal after a lengthy layoff, bees- 
wax users have been digging into prewar 
stockpiles and scrambling for the hard- 
to-get domestic supply. 

Taking note of the tight situation a fort- 
night ago, the War Food Administration 
urged beekeepers to conserve every ounce 
of beeswax, pointing out that more than a 
million pounds are needed this year for use 
in war products—waterproofing and protec- 
tive coating for shells, belts, machinery, 
and canvas. More than doubled in price 
since Pearl Harbor, beeswax now readily 
commands the OPA ceiling price of 4114 
cents a pound with buyers clamoring for 
all they can get. 

The national sweet tooth also will feel 
the bee-crop shortage. In the last peace- 
time year honey production amounted to 
226,000,000 pounds. In 1942 it tumbled 
to about 191,000,000, and the amount com- 
ing out of the hives in 1943 won’t be much 
more. Beekeepers get a ceiling price of 12 
cents a pound at the shipping point for 
their honey, and this year the supply is 
moving quickly. During the most acute 
period of the sugar shortage there was a 
run on honey as a sugar substitute, and 
that demand has never slackened. 

But while a brisk market exists for their 
products, the nation’s 250,000,000,000 bees 
have had a two-year run of bad luck. So 
poor was their honey output last year that 
beekeepers took too much from the hives, 
failing in many cases to leave enough 
honey to tide the bees over the winter. 
As a result 21 per cent of the bees died of 
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LE... home of the “Flying Fortress” 


Seattle is Boeing’s home town. Boeing’s success is 
an outstanding example of American enterprise. 
Boeing began building aircraft here in a little shop 

in 1916—pioneered the design of iarge transport 
planes and transoceanic Clippers. Long before this 
war Boeing was a thriving Seattle industry. It will 
continue to be an important part of this great city 
long after the famous Flying Fortresses cease fir- 
ing. Boeing has this to say: 










“Boeing engineering embraces more than 25 distinct 
fields, so diverse as refrigeration, aerodynamics and 
metallurgy. Tomorrow you can look to Boeing to 

bring you interesting products of unusual merit... 
and can be sure that anything ‘Built by Boeing’ is 
bound to be good.” 






_ SEATTLE isa solid city—based on solid ye en ee Sees ee 


enterprise like Boeing and an amazing j J 
wealth of natural resources. Remem- ty 
ber this whén you consider the Seattle see 
market! Most people read The SEAT- 
TLE TIMES. It is the preferred news- 
paper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 
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Represented by O’Mara & Ormspee, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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starvation, despite a last-minute rescue at- 
tempt by the OPA which issued a special 
10-pound sugar ration for each bee colony 
(15,000 to 75,000 bees) . 

Temperamental as tenors, millions of 
bees refused to do any honey hustling in 
the cold, wet weather of this year’s early 
spring and starved to death in conse- 
quence. Again this fall, the OPA is plan- 
ning to come to their aid by issuing 
additional sugar allotments to registered 
beekeepers. Meanwhile the Department of 
Agriculture is keeping a paternal eye on 
the bee business because of the honey bee’s 
primary importance—pollination of both 
our non-citrus fruit crop and soil-restoring 
plants such as clover and alfalfa. ~< 


Bankers’ Honors 


The boy who earned 21% cents an hour 
40 years ago as a printer’s devil became 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation last week. He was A. Lee M. Wig- 
gins, president of the Bank of Hartsville, 

(population 5,399), publisher of a 
weekly newspaper there, managing director 


of the town’s largest department store, and 
treasurer of a big seed company. 

No sooner did he pick up the gavel at 
the 69th annual meeting of the ABA in 
New York than he turned loose a blast 
against government lending: “Carried too 
far into the postwar period, the non-risk 
guaranteed-loan principle will make us 
feeble addicts and the vigor and inde- 
pendence of our banking system will per- 
ish.” If the American banking system is 
not ready to take care of an expanded 
postwar economy, the government will step 
in, he warned, and “our nation will take 
another fateful step down the road of state 
socialism.” 

Wiggins, who is 52 and head of the 
ABA’s committee on Federal legislation 
since 1938, succeeded W. Linn Hemingway, 
president of the Méercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co.of St.Louis, Mo. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the nation’s 
second largest bank, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the ABA at last week’s meeting. 
If the usual custom is followed, Burgess 
will become ABA president next year. 


a 


United Truckers 


Truckers of the nation, who traditionally 
get together only when their vehicles col- 
lide, will be watching a Chicago experiment 
closely this week. Twenty competing local 
truckers there have formed a freight pool 
to deliver outbound goods to a block-long 
central yard at Thirty-first and Iron 
Streets. Formerly each cf the twenty local 
trucking firms took cross-country freight 
to each of the cross-country terminals in 


Chicago. Under the new arrangement the © 


shipments are delivered to the single con- 
solidated yard. 

First facility of its kind in the country, 
it is expected to cut days from the transit 
time of much interline freight, and greatly 
reduce the mileage operations of local 
truckers making deliveries to road-haul 
terminals. The twenty trucking companies 
in the deal have incorporated as Chicago 
Suburban Interline Terminal Corp. and 
hope that they will be able to relieve the 
Burma Road-like bottleneck which hamp- 
ers road-haul freight transportation out of 
the Chicago area. 
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War has stopped the making 
of new beer kegs but used barrels needing repairs still roll 
in to the Stolper Cooperage Co. in Milwaukee. Stolper’s 
coopers are distinguished for long years of service and an 
odd clause in their union contract calling for beer to be 
delivered on the job three times daily, at 9:30 a.m., noon, 








Milwaukee Journal photos 


and 2:30 p.m.—cost: 45 cents per man. On this schedule, 
Elroy Stieglitz (upper left) has been rushing the growler 
for the coopers for 23 years. Arois Wenzler (driving hoop, 
lower left) has been with the Stolper firm 10 years und 
Ludwig Kraus 37. Kraus sits on a schnitzelbank of song 
fame shaving a barrel head. 
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THE PAGANINI...THE JOACHIM OF OUR TIME... 


He nas been compared to Paganini, whose incredible virtuosity 
led contemporaries to believe he had superhuman powers—and 
to Joachim, “First Violinist” of the Nineteenth Century. 


To hear Szigeti play the great concertos is an unforgettable 
experience. Enjoy them—on Columbia Masterworks Records! 
Hear Beethoven’s D Major...Mendelssohn’s E Minor...Brahms’ 
Concerto in D—brilliantly played, brilliantly recorded! 

He is a master of the classic repertoire, yet his sympathetic 
readings of the moderns are famous. Prokofiev himself hails 
Szigeti as the “greatest interpreter of my D Major Concerto.” 
Listen to the Columbia recording—hear for yourself! Enjoy, too, 


the true fire and flame of Hungarian music in his “Gypsy Melo- 
dies”. . . another expression of his many-faceted genius. 

Like so many great musicians, Joseph Szigeti now records ex- 
clusively on Columbia Masterworks Records. ‘These records are 
laminated—pressed in layers—with surfaces of highly sensitized, 
longer-wearing materials. ‘The Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with 
Columbia, brings you Szigeti’s violin tone in all its fabulous flex- 
ibility and precision . . . its rare purity! 

Hear this great man of music—and many other famous artists 
—Bartlett and Robertson, Feuermann, Robeson, Levant. They 
are faithfully yours—on Columbia Masterworks Records! 


COLUMBIA “ciGiucsks RECORDS 


Trade Marks ‘*Columbia,’’ ** Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes Columbia Recording Corporation @D A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine. 
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Paul Robeson (baritone): Songs of 
Free Men, accompanied by Lawrence 
Brown at the piano. Set M-534 . $3.50 


0 -ear Levant (piano); N.Y.Phil.-Sym. 
©>ch., cond. by Kostelanetz: Concerto 
i F by Gershwin. Set M-MM-512, $4.50 


Emanuel Feuermann (cello), with or- 
chestra conducted by Sargent: Haydn’s 
Concerto in D. Set M-MM-262 . $4.50 


Bartlettand Robertson (duo-pianists): 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, 
Op. 46. Set x-Mx-213 . « . « «$2.50 
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AFRICA! sotomonsit —CWANNEL RAIDS II! ATTULINL 


“These Higgins boats are-so tough they land directly on rocky beaches, 
unload troops, tanks and equipment dry-shod, retrieving themselves 
by their.own power. They’re plenty fast in assault, can turn on a 
dime to zig-zag away from trouble, and I never saw one capsize.” 


2 bee Boats designed aad built for the United Nations were 
described thus by veterans of Guadalcanal and Africa, who also 


-’. said, in‘official records, that these boats were the “Best in the World.” 


This praise comes from men who manned them under fire—from men 


- whose lives often depended upon these boats’ unusual maneuverabil- 
_. ity, stamina and ‘trouble-free operation. 


Today Higgins plants are engaged the clock around in manufacturing 
boats, planes and other products to meet the swiftly changing needs 


~ of nations at war. It is this ability. to change—to pioneer—to antici- 


pate tomorrow’s needs—that peakes “Higgins” a name to watch when 


_ the war is won. 
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Beamed to Europe: OWI’s Propaganda 
Paves the Way for Military Advances 


Only slightly less important than mili- 
tary preparation for the invasion of Eu- 
rope was the paving of the way by the 
Office of War Information overseas propa- 
ganda. Of all the OWI’s branches, its At- 
lantic Operations Radio Bureau has the 
most direct contact with the peoples and 
the governments of enemy and occupied 
Europe. With the military now actually on 
its way in, the effectiveness—or the in- 
effectiveness—of the radio propaganda 
during the past two years will become in- 
creasingly evident. Its worth is, unfortu- 
nately, a good deal harder to measure 
than that of a military operation. 


Operations: The OWI Atlantic radio 
barrage has now reached the staggering 
proportions of 2,600 short-wave shows a 
week; including repeats and duplications, 
the actual transmissions are up to 6,000 a 
week. These broadcasts, ranging in length 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour, keep 
most of the eighteen Atlantic short-wave 
transmitters running full blast 24 hours a 
day. Part of the time is devoted to enter- 
tainment for the overseas armed forces, 
but the majority of programs are beamed 
to Europe itself. 

Maintaining this schedule in two dozen 
languages requires an operational staff 
of some 500 announcers, writers, trans- 
lators, producers, and ¢lerks, who more 
than fill three floors of the New York OWI 
office building. Now heading the staff 
(chief of the Radio Program Bureau for 
Atlantic Operations) is Lou Cowan, a for- 
mer publicity man and radio producer 
from Chicago, who confesses to a prewar 
responsibility for, among’ other things, 
having started the Quiz Kids on their way. 

In eddition to the short-wave programs, 
the DWI overseas radio branch is now 
building a vast standard-wave network of 
local stations in friendly foreign countries. 
This operation is best illustrated by a 
_ huge chart which now covers a wall in 
Cowan’s office. Across the top are names 
of 25 OWI “outposts,” including Sweden, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, and Palestine. 
Under the names of the countries are such 
categories. as the number of languages 
spoken, notte. of stations available, equip- 
ment, time obtained, shows produced, etc. 
Egypt, for example, has eight languages, 
six stations, and uses both $3 and 78 rpm 
phonograph turntables. 

Programs are now being built, recorded, 
and shipped overseas as fast as time can 
be cleared with the foreign stations. Al- 
though the shows are designed for con- 
sumption in the neutral country itself, 
some, near the frontiers of Europe, are 
heard by the enemy as well. A typical re- 
corded series now going to several coun- 


tries is Symphony Orchestras of America 
which, besides music, includes descriptions 
in various languages of the cities in which 
the orchestras are located. Another is a 
series entitled Meet America, which is being 
sent to Radiotjanst, the Swedish govern- 
ment-operated network of eight stations. 


Policy: Elmer Davis, the director of 
War Information, made his over-all propa- 
ganda policy clear when he took office: 
The best propaganda is the truth. Thus 
the great majority of OWI overseas pro- 
grams are straight newscasts, only slightly 
slanted in subject matter to fit the country 
at which they are aimed, and occasionally 
interspersed with comment explaining the 
significance of the news. The typical news- 
cast is fifteen minutes long. It is intro- 
duced by a brisk band chorus of “Yankee 
Doodle” and is identified as “The Voice 
of America” (the OWI is never men- 
tioned) . 

Criticism of United States propaganda 
has ranged from charges that it is silly, 
such as the “moronic little king” case 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9) to claims that it 


The Voice of America as it might be heard in enemy-held territory 


lacks imagination and virility. It is only 
fair to point out, however, that the OWI 
operational branch itself is not allowed to 
commit itself on any important subject 
without instructions from either the pol- 
icy-making Overseas Planning Board in 
Washington or the governmental depart- 
ment involved. William L. Shirer, one of 
the leading critics of United States propa- 
ganda, wrote on Sept. 5: “There is no use 
kidding ourselves . . . Our propaganda in 
the Western World . . . is not getting any 
place. This is not the fault of the OWI. 
It is the fault of the American Govern- 
ment.” In the same article he pointed out 
that for 24 hours after Rome was de- 
clared an open city, the OWI failed to 
mention the fact because it had no direc- 
tive from above telling them what attitude 
to take. 


Results: Much of the sniping in Con- 
gress and elsewhere against the OWI over- 
seas radio branch is based on the claim 
that there is no certainty that the pro- 
grams are listened to in Europe. To refute 
this, the Atlantic operations office offers 
such evidence as a recent protest from the 
newspaper Porunca Vremmi, in Nazi-occu- 
pied Rumania, against “individuals who 
from morning to evening listen to enemy 
broadcasts. . . Unfortunately, those harmful 
individuals are not only out to satisfy 
their morbid curiosity. From one coffee 
house to another they spread their ‘news,’ 
thus undermining morale.” Later in the 





Valentino Sarra—Courtesy Redbook Magazine 











yourself in trouble!“ 


Every “Eveready” flashlight battery we 
can make is going either to the armed serv- 
ices or to war industries. Have you enlisted 
in this total war, too? Your local Defense 


_ Council needs your help. Volunteer your 


Services for Civilian Defense today. 


LIGHTER. MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“.,.and unless you come through with that 
final payment, you‘re going to find 






FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 





The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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article an OWI broadcaster is mentioned 
by name. And last week, Morse messages 
on the progress of General Mikhailovitch’s 
troops (see page 19) from station YTG, 
“in the free mountains of Yugoslavia,” 
were being received by Press Wireless, 
carefully addressed to “the Voice of 
America”—in care of the stations which 
the OWI uses in both New York and 
Boston. 


Guess Why? 


Guess Who?—another quiz show—began 
with moderate fanfare over station WOR 
in New York on Aug. 11. Its raconteur- 
announcer, Peter Donald, asked audience 
participants to identify, for cash prizes, 
the voices they heard on old phonograph 
records. The first program, for. instance, 
included transcriptions of Will Rogers, 
Knute Rockne, Rudolph Valentino, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The air audiences 
could win money, too, by sending in their 
own outdated disks. As quiz shows go, it 
was going. 

Last week an unexpected complication 
arose. Ezekiel Rabinowitz, the 50-year-old 
owner of a recording company called 
Audio-Scriptions, applied for injunctions 
in New York and Washington courts to 
kill the program. He made three claims: 
(1) he thought of the-show first and sub- 
mitted it to station WOR in 1941; (2) he 
registered the title in Washington; and (3) 
in January 1941, acting through Maurice 
Dreicer, who helps produce Guess Who?, 
he actually put the same program on the 
air over WOV in Brooklyn, under the title 
Who Is It? 


Hearing Yourself: Eight years ago 
Rabinowitz started a small business based 
on the idea that nobody likes to hear any- 
thing so much as the sound of his own 
voice. He watched the radio program list- 
ings in newspapers; when the Democratic 
candidate from Queens made a speech on 
a local station, Rabinowitz turned on his 
home recording machine and took it down. 
Next day the candidate got a letter offer- 
ing him a transcription. This proved profit- 
able because nine times out of ten he 
bought it. 

By 1943 Rabinowitz had built Audio- 
Scriptions, Inc:, into a $40,000-a-year busi- 
ness. His customers include Lady Astor, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the American 
Federation of Labor, and Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. His biggest single job was record- 
ing the entire 18% hour broadr..st of the 
coronation of King George V1 of England. 
It covered 96 disks, which he sold in sets 
at $485 a set. Now Rabinowitz has eight 
recording machines picking up chatter 
from as many different radios; his records 
are selling at $5.50 for a single side, $6.50 
for two sides. 

Currently important offerings are record- 
ings of the voices of servicemen-guests on 
radio shows. But this has its macabre side: 
Some of Rabinowitz’s most anxious cus- 
tomers are the relatives of men later lost 
in action. 
































Dependable 


HEN the U. S. Navy asked the | 


Chrysler Corporation if it 
could build the famous Sperry Gyro- 
Compass, the manufacturing job was 
promptly referred to the Dodge Divi- 
sion, where precision craftsmanship 
has been the rule for a quarter century. 


The Sperry Gyro-Compass is one 
of the most intricate and precise 
products in the world, made up of 





Navigation on the High Seas 


more than ten thousand precision 
parts. It was Dodge that supplied 
men and ways to make them, in 
quantity production, to the urgent 
demands of the war. 


Just as the Gyro-Compass finds and 
holds true North for the better, safer 
navigation of ships at sea— Dodge 
dependability of workmanship re- 
mains, always, the true compass 
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Bote roduction by ,now brilliandy suptios of were the first ashore in 
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course for Dodge in every task as- 
signed and accepted, in time of peace 
as well as war. 


Today finds this Dodge dependa- 
bility thoroughly represented on the 
many battlefronts of the world. Parts 
of great guns for attack and defense, 
and tough combat vehicles on which 
much of the army’s mobility and ac- 
tivity depends are also the war-time 
products of Dodge. Dodge, today, 
means total war production. 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, 
CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


DODGE 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


{ BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS } 
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Blooming Little. Flower 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia had 
spent a good part of his third term barg- 
ing like a small, bee-stung Ferdinand, 
around New York City’s educational china 
shop. And representative American educa- 
tors were worried. . His refusal to reappoint 
a qualified member to a board of education 
which had been relatively free from poli- 
tics, and his random firing of its underlings, 
looked like a threat to the future of free 
education. If a politician could replace the 
board of education with himself in the 
world’s largest city school system and get 
away with it, the educators reasoned, every 
wardheeler in the nation would be en- 
couraged to go to work on his own schools. 

Hence when the New York High School 
Teachers Association and the Kindergar- 
ten-6B Teachers Association cried out for 
help last summer, the influential National 
Education Association leaped to the rescue. 
Its Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education, headed by 
Dr. Alonzo Myers, agreed to investigate 
the mayor’s educational truculence. 

Last week, however, the first meeting of 
the investigating committee wound up in 
a fizzle. With considerable fanfare in the 
local press, Dr. Donald du Shane, past 
president of the NEA and executive secre- 
tary of its democracy commissiom-Dr. Or- 


-yille C. Pratt, past president of the NEA; 


‘Dr. Ernest Melby, president of Montana 
State University; and Miss Mabel Stude- 
baker, president of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers arrived in New 
York. Within 48 hours they had adjourned 
until November. Lamely, they explained: 
“The situation ought to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and reported.” 


Sabotage: What had happened was 
that even the victims of the mayor’s wrath 
had refused to cooperate. One after anoth- 
er turned down “invitations” to testify 
before the committee. Their reason lay in 
the belief—shared by most people—that 
the investigation could accomplish noth- 
ing. With neither legal authority nor the 
power of subpoena, the best the inves- 
tigators could do would be to try to exert 
some influence on an unpredictable public 
opinion. 

As for His Honor, he led all the rest in 
letting the committee down, by ignoring a 
telephoned and telegraphed invitation to 
attend the hearing. Instead, he was busy 
devoting his educational work last week to 
urging teachers to give “an old-fashioned 
course” in the “neglected” qualities of 
good manners. That included seeing that 
the kids came to school with well-brushed 
hair, clean teeth, and shined shoes for a 
change. And when reporters asked _ if 
he had any comment on the inquiry, 
Mayor La Guardia responded: “Yeah, I 
do. I think I ought to start an investiga- 
tion of something. Now, just what could 
I investigate?” 
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The mayor and the minors met 
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Plastic Rubber 


Postwar motorists will be able to drive 
for months without checking air pressure 
in their tires . . . If an inner tube does 
blow out you will collect the fragments 
and trade them .in for a new tube... 
Surgeons ‘and housewives will wear punc- 
ture-proof glovés* which neither chemicals 
nor dishwater will rot. These are a few of 
the advances predicted as a result of a 
significant wartime triumph which may 
affect the entire rubber industry: Glenn 
L. Martin—not a rubber manufacturer 
but a bomber maker—announced last 
week that his airplane concern’s plastic 
laboratory in Baltimore has perfected a 
substitute that is superior, for several 
purposes, to all known natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

This new elasto-plastic, Marvinol, is a 
vinyl-type material. Its basic ingredients 
include coal, air, salt, and water and its 
manufacturing processes are simple—vul- 
canization, or heating and compounding 
with sulphur, has been completely elimi- 
nated. As a result, Marvinol is 100 per 
cent reclaimable; all that is required in 
order to reclaim it is to toss it back in 
the mill and reprocess it as though it were 
new. 

Tests, Martin reported, have disclosed 
that the virtual impermeability of the 
elasto-plastic is such that seepage of air 
through inner-tube sidewalls has been 
eliminated—Marvinol inner tubes ran 
more than 6,000 miles without the addi- 
tion of a single pound of air. Moreover, 
the failure of, previous vinyl materials to 
withstand abuse has been overcome to 
such an extent by a chemical process that 
Marvinol defied acid and alkali solutions 
and even temperatures of 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Because of this ability to take punish- 
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The bird that is 


THE FABLED PHOENIX lives for 500 years. At the end 
of that time, it builds itself a nest in the branches of 
an oak or the top of a palm tree. After the funeral pyre 
is complete with cinnamon, spikenard and myrrh, the 
phoenix sets the nest on fire and burns itself alive. 


From its body, or its ashes, a young phoenix issues 
forth, destined to live another 500 years. When it is 


strong enough, it carries the nest—its own cradle and 


its parent's coffin—to the temple of the Sun. 
We think the modern parallel to this story is even 
more interesting, because it’s true! Did you know that 
pp, tools are the mothers of machines? They are 
Ky things made by man that can reproduce 
Ves. And it's fortunate for us they can, because 


{its own mother! 


machine tools are a measure of the degree of civiliza- 
tion of a country. 

Machine tools are the foundation of all modern 
industrial production. They are not only essential for 
the manufacture of every class of engine and kind of 
mechanism, but every manufactured product— metal 
goods, textiles, foodstuffs, scientific instruments, build- 
ing materials—all must be built on machine tools or 
on a machine constructed with their help! 

In the post-war era, Cone Multiple Spindle ‘Auto- 
matic Lathes will be even more essential than they 
are now. Their unique advantages 
ized control will be 
us all better 


E Automatic Machine Company, 
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OILGEAR ~ 


In this welding positioner 
Oilgear Fluid Power solved 


Odifficult design problems 





On a 50-ton steel shape 
Or on a sheet of cellophane 


IHHERE is a world of difference 
between holding a hairline regis- 
ter in printing flimsy cellophane and 
holding a line in the automatic weld- 
ing of a 50-ton steel shape. But the 
fact that Oilgear Fluid Power has 
solved these and far more varied 
problems makes it seem certain your 
particular problem will yield to the 
versatility and flexibility of this 
proven power application system. 
Here are just a few of the functions 
Oilgear Fluid Power will provide ... 
steplessly and infinitely variablespeed 
control of moving members. . . force 
without movement . . . a simple 
means of applying great power... 


the synchronizing of a number of 
motions... perfect sequence or cyclic 
operation. 

For a quarter of a century Oilgear 
Engineers have applied these and 
other Oilgear Fluid Power functions 


- to hundreds of different machines 


and mechanisms in hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways . . . with results which 
often have been amazing. Oilgear 
Engineering know-how and Oilgear 
Fluid Power adaptability may pro- 
vide just the answer you have been 
looking for in that machine you are 
going to bring out. Now is the time 
to see. The Oilgear Company, 1301 
W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ment, surgical gloves made of the new 
plastic have outworn rubber gloves; and, 
when used sixteen hours a day for 55 days 
in chemical solutions in a photographic 
laboratory, the Marvinol gloves were still 
usable. The best-quality rubber gloves, 
similarly tested, rotted completely in four- 
teen days. 


Ex-Field Museum 


Two generations of Chicago children 
have been taken by their parents to see 
the Egyptian mummies at the Field Mu- 
seum (of Natural History), founded in 
1898 by Marshall Field I, whose gifts 
totaled $9,430,000. His grandson, Marshall 
Field III, has contributed $2,852,000. At 
the museum’s golden anniversary observ- 
ance last week, another substantial but 
unspecified Field gift was announced. 
Paradoxically, the Field name* was 
dropped and the institution became the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History. The 
founder’s grandson was turning the muv- 
seum over to the city. And the city got 
this challenge from Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, speaking at the anniversary cele- 
bration: “The museum must change from 
a curio cabinet to an integrated part of an 
educational system dedicated to the teach- 
ing of the art of living.” 


Flabby Frosh 


Is the average college freshman as agile, 
strong, and enduring as his father was? 
Results of tests given 2,628 University of 
Illinois freshmen, as reported in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
by Dr. T. K. Cureton, might lead one to 
believe that the answer is emphatically 
No: + 


Runnine: Although a mile has been 
walked in 6 minutes 25 seconds, 76.1 per 
cent of the entering students couldn’t run 
it in 7 minutes and 68.50 per cent failed to 
run 100 yards in 13.8 seconds. 


JUMPING: 37.35 per cent found it im- 
possible to make a standing broad jump of 
6 feet 6 inches (world’s record, 11 feet 
47% inches) . 


Gymnastics: 78.8 per cent were not 
able to chin themselves ten times; 79 per 
cent found they were unable to raise their 
legs from the floor twenty times while 
lying on their backs and then do twenty 





*Chartered on na. 16, 1898, as the Colum- 
bian Museum of Chicago, it took the Field 
name less than a year later. On May 2, 1921, 
after the exhibits had been moved from the old 
headquarters in Jackson Park, the museum was 
opened in its present classic temple on land 
reclaimed from Lake Michigan. 


tSelective Service figures disclose an ap- 

ximate 30 per cent rejection of 18-year-olds 
Reaches of physical deficiency. For 19-year- 
olds, the physical rejection percentage 1s 25 
per cent. Actually, only about 50,000 out of the 
90,000 youths who reach 18 each month are 
available for induction, but some of the others 
already are service volunteers. 
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Lhe luckiest baby alive 


H. E WAS BORN in a little brick 
hospital in a cool, green grove 
near the edge of town. His mother 
did very well, and his father as well 
as could be expected. 

They took him home to a little 
white house and in no time at all 
he was without any doubt the 
Most Wonderful Baby in Town. 
His father envisioned a varsity let- 
ter on his sturdy pink chest, but 
his mother was perfectly content to 
keep him just as he was: her baby. 

Yet that isn’t why he’s the luck- 
iest baby alive. There’s another 
reason bigger even than his par- 
ents’ love... a reason that means 
more today than ever before in 


the long history of mankind. 
He’s the luckiest baby alive 
because he’s an American. His 
chances of living in freedom, of 
gtowing up healthy and strong, 
of getting an education, of own- 
ing his own home, of retiring 
when his business life is run, are 
the very best in all the world. 
For to be an American is to in- 
herit a great and traditional love 
of independence. . . one of the rea- 
sons, we believe, that more Amer- 
icans turn to life insurance than 
any other people on this earth. 
The way to turn— 
When you turn to life insurance 
remember to check the difference 





between insurance companies. .-. 
Simply, (1) see a Northwestern 
Mutual agent, and (2) find out 
from our policyholders the many 
excellent reasons why no company 
excels Northwestern Mutual in 
that happiest of all business rela- 
tionships . . . old customers com- 
ing back for more. 


ud 


1887 mp 1948 


The Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
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Elliott Ali-Fibre Address Cards 


can be addressed with ease and swiftness 
tight on an ordinary typewriter—a major 
convenience absolutely impossible to non- 
flexible metal plates. 


These durable all-fibre cards will print 
perfect addresses on various thicknesses 
without adjustment. Most important, they 
flow smoothly through the Elliott Address- 
ing Machine with never a jam such as occurs 
On systems using plates that are not flexible. 
Only an All-Fibre Address Card can give 
these advantages, and only Elliott is All- 
Fibre. 


Write today on your business letterhead 
for your copy of “Story of a Father and 
Son,” a unique study of modern inventive 
genius at work. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 





ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.« «for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
tng . . . Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
volls . . . Public Usilities . . . Insurance 


Companies . . < Issuing War Bonds. 
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Collectivized caricaturists kidded themselves .. . 





..- but hit the Nazis where it hurt 


sit-ups (a really fit man can do 500 
sit-ups) . 

Swiminc: Of 2,557 interrogated, 679 
or 26.55 per cent admitted they couldn’t 
swim a stroke; of 621 swimmers who ac- 
tually were tested, 368 or 59.26 per cent 
failed to swim 100 yards. 

All this, to Dr. Cureton, reflected “the 
protected softness of their lives . . . urban- 
ization . . . mechanization . . . dependence 
on motor vehicles . . . lack of the necessity 
of hard physical work in youth.” The fail- 
ure of high schools to teach boys to swim 
was cited as most deplorable: “Thousands 
of drownings in the war are directly at- 
tributable to this omission.” | 











ART 


The Kukriniksi 


A loathsome-looking guerrilla wearing a 
helmet and Iron Cross tramples upon the 
prostrate forms of women and children. 
The caption reads: Kill him. If you don’t 
want to give the Nazis with their black 
guns the house where you lived, your 
wife, your mother ... 

_A frightened little German, clad only in 
shorts, is pursued by a motorized group of 
Hitler’s strong men wielding a grappling 
hook. The caption: 





Off with your only pair of shorts! 
They’re needed to bestorm the forts! 
Hitler and Ribbentrop desire 

To travel east in smart attire; 

The rest—obscure and crawling ants— 
Shall have to do without their pants. 


Humor, however, appears only rarely in 
the posters of Kukriniksi of Russia, proba- 
bly the first collectivized caricaturists in 
history. Mostly they are bitter portrayals 
of the Nazis as revolting beasts. So re- 
volting, in fact, that they jolt the stom- 
achs of many Americans who are visit- 
ing the current collection of posters by 
the Kukriniksi and other Soviet artists at 
the American-British Art Center in New 
York, and at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art. But they suit the Russians. 

The Kukriniksi themselves are three: 
Mikhail xuprianoff, Porfiri xrtloff, and 
nikolai Sokoloff. (The “sr” is a plural 
suffix.) When they work on a poster spread 
before them on the floor, it is as if six 
arms and six eyes were doing the job. One 
may work on the background, while anoth- 
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WHAT WE WANT TO KNOW 
IS THIS .. . HOW DID ALL 
THESE CARS FROM 
DIFFERENT RAILROADS GET Bipaa es 
TOGETHER IN THIS ONE 
BURLINGTON TRAIN ? 


Railroader—Take a look at the map 
at the bottom of this page. See all 
those lines? They’re railroads. The 
red lines are the Burlington and the 
black ones are a lot of other railroads. 


1st Soldier—The red lines hook up 
with the black lines in every direc- 
tion, don’t they? 


Railroader—Yeh, and that’s why you 
see the cars of so many different rail- 
roads in every Burlington train. You 
see, the Burlington is a link between 
railroads from the North, East,South 
and West. It serves 22 major gate- 


IN A GENERAL WAY, THE 
ANSWER IS COOPERATION... 
BUT TO BE MORE SPECIFIC... 


ways and has more than 200 places 
in its territory where cars are switched 
from one railroad to another. 


2nd Soldier—The railroads must be 
playing mighty fast ball these days. 
I understand they’re moving lots 
more freight now than they did dur- 
ing the last war. 


Ist Soldier—That’s right, and I read 
the other day that they’re doing it with 
lots less cars. How can they do that? 


Railroader —Well, you can throw 


your bouquets to a lot of different 
folks on that score. The railroads 





have done a real job of getting every 
ounce of service out of every train. 
And don’t forget the shippers. 
They’re the boys who are cooperat- 
ing where it really counts—in fast 
and full loadings, in smart routing 
and in speedy unloading and releas- 
ing of cars. Incidentally, the biggest 
shipper today is your Uncle Sam. 


2nd Soldier—Sounds to me like 
another case of everybody working 
together to do a job that no one of 
them can handle alone. That’s cook- 
ing American style, isn’t it? 


Youn right, soldier, and the Burlington is proud to be among the railroads who have teamed up with an 

army of shippers, in handling the biggest freight transportation job in history. Private enterprise always 

has and always will thrive on tough assignments. Both the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Office 
of Defense Transportation have been on the job, too, with constructive wartime regulations. 
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Automatic Multiplication, 
first introduced among Ameri- 
can calculators by Marchant, 20 
years ago, was acclaimed the 
outstanding calculator achieve- 
ment of its day. 

In its present highly improved form, 


it brings the exceptional time sav- 
ings mentioned below. 
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er draws Hitler’s claws and the third his 
tail. They forgot who does what and it 
doesn’t matter. The result is always a uni- 
fied whole which is most Russian. 

All about 40, the Kukriniksi were born 
in various parts of Russia and got together 
as students at the Moscow Art Institute. 
At first Kriloff avoided Kuprianoff, think- 
ing the latter, with his luxurious hair and 
eye glasses, too much of an esthete. After 
Kuprianoff became ill and had his hair 
sheared off in the hospital, the two became 
close friends. Sokoloff joined them soon 
after. 

After graduating, aside from painting 
and exhibiting separately, the trio illus- 
trated books by Gorky, Gogol, and Chek- 
hov. Their first political work appeared in 
Pravda in 1933—a series of cartoons on 
the railway. They traveled incognito, and 
whenever they found an example of inef- 
ficiency, two Kukriniksi would engage the 
offending official in conversation while the 
third sketched him. After the cartoon ap- 
peared the official in question invariably 
disappeared. 

When the Kukriniksi won the First De- 
gree Stalin Prize of 100,000 rubles they 
gave the money to buy a tank. Recently 
the crew of the “Merciless” wrote the 
Kukriniksi: “Our tank is like you—full of 
power. It never misses its aim.” 


Artist Unknown 


Hearn’s, big, proletarian department 
store, opened a Gallery of American Art 
last week which, according to The World 
Telegram, contains “one of the largest 
collections of paintings by unknown artists 
ever to be shown in New York.” Hearn’s 
doesn’t own the pictures, but it sells them 
for the artists, for cash or on the budget 
plan, at prices ranging from $10 to $650. 
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Holy ‘Hostage 





Qui mange du Pape en créve—‘Who 
eats of the Pope, dies.” 


The French proverb which this week 
cried out a warning from the pages of 
The Commonweal, Catholic liberal weekly, 
was only too likely to fall on deaf German 
ears. To Catholics and non-Catholics ev. 
erywhere, the Nazi announcement that 
Hitler’s forces had “assumed protection” 
of Vatican City evoked bitter memories 
of what protection had meant to other 
neutral states. With the entire papal staff 
ringed in ordnance by German occupation 
of Rome, Field Marshal Gen. Albert Kes- 
selring held Pope Pius XII a true prisoner 
in the Vatican. 

Although published fears that the Pope 
might be executed or kidnapped as a hos- 
tage in the event that Rome became a 
battlefield were hardly justified, the Cath- 
olic view of the Holy Father’s plight was 
nonetheless grim. Summing it up, the Rev. 
John La Farge, executive editor of the 
Jesuit weekly America, said: “Anything 
is possible. The Nazis may try to avoid . 
Papal martyrdom [death] . . . but they 
may impose restrictions that would make 
things impossible for the Pope. However, 
the Pope will undoubtedly hold out. He 
has said that he will put up with anything 
rather than leave Rome.” 


City of Calm: The Vatican remained 
serene. On Sept. 10 its radio boldly broad- 
cast the text of a pastoral letter just re- 
ceived from the German bishops. “Un- 
fortunately we must state with deep re- 
gret,” it read, “that the fight [by the 
Nazis] against the Christian faith and the 

















Riding to work on sidicanili of steel 


These, too, are Baldwins . . . these car wheels that are 


playing such a vital part in stretching the nation’s limited: 


rubber supply to cover America’s transportation needs. 
When wartime tire and gasoline shortages curtailed 

private driving, street railway systems had to pinch hit for 

millions of private cars. The magnificent job that transit 


lines have done has demanded full-time utilization of every — 


piece of equipment under punishing conditions. 

Since Baldwin started with, and grew with, America’s 
transportation industry, it is only natural that Baldwin can 
produce wheels, axles and other car parts with the necessary 
strength and stamina to meet the severest transportation tests. 

Baldwin tanks and shells are helping to blast the enemy. 
Baldwin presses, throughout American industry, are turn- 


ing out an infinite variety of vital war materials. Baldwin 
locomotives, marine diesel engines, propellers, are deliver- 
ing men and material by land and sea. In wartime Baldwin 
helps build a victorious America, as in peacetime it worked 
for a greater America. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Pax Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Dare We Speak of Peace? 


Yes—because it means so much to 
all of us individually. Wath it wall 
come again those products of 1- 
dustry like the car, the radio and 
the retrigerator, Which never were 
luxuries as much as necessitics. And 
vou will find in the post-war world 
that Weatherhead will not only help 
build them tor vou then as we have 
inthe past but we will also be build. 
mg the many strange new products 


destined to emerge from this war. 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLENELANTD, OHIO 
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church of Jesus Christ is still being car- 
ried on.” Next day the voice from the 
Holy See announced that the Pope was 
still giving audiences, but that the church 
had closed St. Peter’s Cathedral for three 
days “to avoid a possible rush of the 
panic-stricken population.” At the end 
of the broadcast the announcer added 
quietly: “All those who have friends in 
Vatican City can rest assured that they 
are all right.” 

Then suddenly, on Sept. 18, the Nazi 
grip began to tighten. German restrictions 
clouded Vatican radio messages, leaving 
the Papacy as a temporal power in one of 
the most difficult positions it had faced in 
nearly 75 years.* “The gates of hell seem 
. . . ready to engulf the figure on which 
the eyes of the Christian world are fo- 
cused,” said Mgr. Walter P. Kellenberg 
this Sunday at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York. 

By Sept. 14 German parachute troops 
had set up twelve antitank guns in St. 
Peter’s Square at the foot of the steps 
leading to the cathedral and soldiers with 
machine guns took up posts “exactly on 
the marble line which divides the square 
itself from Italian territory.” Hence the 
protection of the cathedral against “Com- 
munist and socialist rebels” had once 
more kept the Roman population from 
gaining access to St. Peter’s Cathedral 
—and this time the “protection” was 
being supplied by Nazi force. 

Two days later the Pontiff sent a stiff 
protest to General Kesselring denouncing 
the complete isolation of .St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican from the rest of the Holy 
City. The Nazi field marshal’s answer was 
to strengthen the armament around the 
square and to post warnings to the popu- 
lation that anyone attempting to enter 
the cathedral would be shot without warn- 
ing. 


Missionary to Moscow 


The most important step yet taken 
toward eventual rapprochement between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union on the 
controversial subject of religious freedom 
came unexpectedly this week. An Anglican 
church mission, headed by the Most Rev. 
Cyril F. Garbett, Archbishop of York, ar- 
rived in Moscow for ecclesiastical discus- 
sions with Russian church leaders. The 
presence of the Archbishop, second highest 
Church of England dignitary, was the re- 
sult of Joseph Stalin’s recent action, by 
which he permitted reestablishment of 
all the rights and privileges of the Ortho- 
dox Church. And the mission carried the 
greetings of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
head of all Anglicans, to the newly elected 
Patriarch Sergius, 78, who was installed 
as primate of the Russian church a fort- 
night ago. 


*When Italian King Victor Emmanuel II 
breached the Porta Pia in September 1870 to 
retake Rome from the French after twenty 
years, Pope Pius IX surrendered to him as a 
prisoner of war. 
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MUSIC 


John Sebastian’s Bach 


Because he plays the harmonica, people 
keep asking Johnny Sebastian will he play 
the “St. Louis Blues.” But he keeps reply- 
ing no, he will not play the “St. Louis 
Blues,” and gives them a Bach bourrée 
instead. What’s more, they like it. 

They liked it especially at Café Society 
Uptown in New York last week, where 
Sebastian began another of his lengthy 
night-club engagements. And people who 
come to that hot spot of jump and jive 
are generally not in the mood to sit still 
and applaud the classics. 








Uncommercial: To be appreciated in 
this manner is very soothing to Sebastian, 
because ever since he first started playing 
the harmonica all agents, theater manag- 
ers, and night-club owners have been tell- 
ing him that he wasn’t commercial enough 
and that if he continued to insist on play- 





a re 
Graphic House 
Sebastian, harmonica classicist 


ing Bach, Couperin, ‘Corelli, Rameau, and 
other unheard-ofs, then he’d better be a 
concert artist instead of a popular enter- 
tainer. This was confusing for concert man- 
agers, while agreeing he was terrific, said 
they lacked harmonica minded audiences. 

Johnny, therefore, kept on playing his 
Bach, Couperin, Corelli, etc., for whom- 
ever would listen. As a partial concession, 
he added some Kreisler, Albeniz, Lecuona, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. But, just as he 
had told the Palmer House in Chicago, 
La Vie Parisienne and the Cotillion Room 
in New York, so he told Barney Joseph- 
son of Café Society: “I will not swing 
the classics. I prefer to let the classics 
swing for themselves.” 


Career Man: That Sebastian, in 
1988, decided to make a career out of 
what was once only a full-time hobby is 

















Every residence heating boiler 
or other pressure vessel is a 
potential source of explosion. 


The damage caused can be as 
great as total loss by fire. 


The new Residence Boiler 
Explosion policy provides— 





$10,000 protection 
for 3 years 
at a total cost of 
only $1000 
Insure through an 
It pays for any.damage to your F.& C. Agent 
property resulting from explo- He le experienced in the 
sion of your heating boiler, hot meet your requirementer 
air furnace, storage tank or tho event of  peaae 00: 
other pressure vessel. sizong, capital tock group 
Ask your Fidelity and Casualty ces since 153, We wl 
agent to write this protection name on request. Write 
to the company at 00 
for you now. Maiden Lane, New York. 


felideiy x (asualty OnE 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER J FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 


‘THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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McCarthy at the well: The manager (extreme left) with his staff of pitchers* 


due to a number of circumstances—main- 
ly that to get in the diplomatic corps, 
which was what he wanted to do, you 
needed money and pull. Johnny had 
neither. The son of Italian parents, he 
was born in Philadelphia, and his real 
name is John Sebastian Pugliese. Like al- 
most everybody who plays a mouth or- 
gan, he is self-taught—the harmonica 
being the most important of the learn-it- 
yourself instruments. 

As a youngster (he is now 28), he 
specialized in Renaissance history, won a 
scholarship to Haverford, and a fellow- 
ship to study abroad. But in 1930 he also 
won a harmonica contest which carried a 
week’s engagement for $125 at the Mast- 
baum Theater in Philadelphia. That was 
where he was first asked please to play 
the “St. Louis Blues.” He rendered Borov- 
sky’s “Adoration” instead. Sensibly or 
not, he just this year turned down a good 
movie contract. It did not (a) guarantee 
what he would play, or (b) how he would 
be asked to play it. 

Besides his troubles over the “St. Louis 
Blues,” Sebastian has another: He cannot 


drink before he plays; it makes him burp. 


'Petrillo-Decca Dicker 


Breaking from its bigger brothers, Vic- 
tor and Columbia, Decca signed a new 


contract with the American Federation of : 


Musicians last week end and thus ended 
in part the Petrillo ban against record 
making which had lasted since Aug. 1, 
1942. Relaxing from its former demand 
that additional royalties demanded be 
paid intact to the union, the AFM agreed 
that the new graduated fees (one-quarter 
cent on a 35-cent record and so on up) 
be paid directly to the musicians who 
make the records involved. 





SPORTS 


McCarthy the Magician 


If Joseph Vincent McCarthy flipped his 
tongue more often, those vulnerable hero 
worshippers, the Baseball Writers of Amer- 
ica, would unanimously acclaim him the 
greatest manager in the game. As it is, the 
introverted New York Yankee pilot keeps 
his Irish tongue to himself; the writers 
protest: “He’s good—but,” and the silent 
record books gather dust. The records 
say: McCarthy is best. 

With this year’s American League pen- 
nant (in the Yankee bag this week) , Mc- 
Carthy has won his ninth flag. Of course, 
Connie Mack skippered the Philadelphia 
Athletics to the wire nine times too, and 
the late John McGraw booted the New 
York Giants home ten times. But their vic- 
tory span was over twenty years; Mc- 
Carthy’s is only fourteen. In the World 
Series—the supreme test—McCarthy has 
managed six world titles. Mack gained 
five decisions and McGraw drew only 
three. 

The great McCarthy has never played 
ball in the big leagues. He was strictly a 
bush leaguer when, in 1920, a clumsy first 
baseman answered a criticism with: “You 
ain’t looked so good to me yourself late- 
ly.” McCarthy the second baseman forth- 
with became McCarthy the manager: “I 
knew that if the time had come when I 
didn’t look good to Jay Kirke, the only 
thing for me to do was to quit.” 








*Chandler, Tommy Byrne, Jim Turner, 
Johnny Murphy, Ernie Bonham, Bill Zuber, 
Charley Wensloff, Hank Borowy, Atley Donald, 
Marvin Breuer, and Marius. Russo (I. to r.). 


International 


As manager, Joe got going a year later. 
He married Elizabeth McCave, settled in 
her home town (Buffalo, N. Y.), and won 
the American Association banner for the 
Louisville club as a wedding present—the 
same year the Yanks won their first 
American League pennant. 


Team Maker: Even then, McCar- 


thy’s teams were well disciplined. Al- 
though he didn’t stay at the University of 
Niagara long enough to win a pennant 
there, he has always thought himself a 
psychologist. Earle Combs, the Yankee 
coach, has a personal memory of the Mc- 
Carthy technique. Combs started with 
Louisville in 1922. Wanting desperately to 
make an impression, he flubbed the ball 
all over the outfield and decided that if 
McCarthy didn’t fire him, he would quit. 
The Louisville boss just laughed: “If I 
can stand it, I guess you can.” 

As a busher, the short and stocky man- 
ager absorbed rough bench jockeying 
when he reached the majors. But he 
showed the 1926 Chicago Cubs who was 
boss by releasing Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, an incorrigible individualist. Whip- 
ping the rest of the club into a tiptop 
team, he moved them from fourth to first 
in four years. At the end of the 1930 sea- 
son, Rogers Hornsby got McCarthy’s job, 
and McCarthy went to the Yanks and 
fame. 


During the last decade, the baseball 
cynics have asked: “How could McCarthy 
lose? He has the best: Babe Ruth, Lou 
Gehrig, Tony Lazzeri, Bill Dickey, Joe 
DiMaggio, Joe Gordon.” This year, there 
has been a wartime difference. The team 
has a fielding staff of only three holdovers. 
Dickey has been ailing; Gordon has been 
in a slump, and Charley Keller, clouter 
of 28 home runs, has hit at a snail’s pace 
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Concourse, Union Station, Chicago 


Crossroads of War... America 1943 


Ho after hour, day after 
day, you see them —crowd- 
ing theconcourses of the nation’s 
great railroad terminals — file 
after file of men in olive drab 
and navy blue and forest green. 

Over four million of them a month— 
entraining for camps—heading toward 
secret embarkation ports—coming home 
on leave. And more and more civilian 
travelers, on essential missions, swell the 
ever-growing throngs. 

It’s America at war—1943, and riding 
the rails as never before! 

What the railroads are doing “adds up 


to the greatest transportation 
job in history,” according to 
Chairman Clarence F, Lea of the 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

New passenger cars are not 
now available, due to wartime conditions. 
Yet, by dint of teamwork and resource- 
fulness, and through sparing neither time 
nor expense, heavier and heavier demands 
are being met. 

Both passenger. and freight evil; in 
the dynamic midwest and vast northwest 
territories served by The Milwaukee Road, 
are at the highest levels of all times. 

Nevertheless, The Milwaukee Road’s 
35,000 loyal employees are not compla- 
cent simply because they are handling 


BUY 
MORE WAR 
BONDS 


their wartime assignments with admirable 
efficiency. They know they must keep on 
fighting America’s transportation battle 
unremittingly every hour and every day 


of this war. 


WOMEN! 
WAR JOBS NEED YOU NOW! 


Every oe working 
helps hasten Victory # 


Read the Newspaper 
Want Ad Sections or | 
apply nearest U. S. Em- 
ployment Service Office. 
THE MORE WOMEN AT 


WORK—THE SOONER 
WE'LL WIN! 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


LINKING THE EAST AND THE PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 
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of 270. No Yankee regular has hit .300, 
and the team’s batting is only third best 
in the league. 


~ Star Maker: Yet McCarthy has im- 
bued the newcomers with the invincible 
Yankee spirit, and they have come through 
in the tight spots. As of last week, Nick 
Etten, a first-baseman refugee from the 
Phillies, and Bill Johnson, the third base- 
man called “rookie of the year” by Connie 
Mack, were two of the three runs-batted-in 
league leaders. The brightest spot of an 
otherwise ordinary pitching staff was the 
usually mediocre Spud Chandler, who kept 
his eyes peeled for 19 wins and 8 losses. 

Such juggling of talent is natural to an 
old-time vaudeville fan (George M. Co- 
han used to sit with McCarthy on the 
Yankee bench). The 56-year-old pilot 
demonstrated that when he won the All- 
Star game last July without a Yankee in 
the line-up. But Marse Joe is also a ma- 
gician, in a bush-league sort of way, and 
gets a kick from card tricks. He fumbled 
at sleight of hand last October, but this 
time he’s sure that he will pluck a Yankee 
rabbit from the World Series hat. 


Ice Sight 


The ice show, that dappled gelding out 
of vaudeville by figure skating, began its 
winter campaign last week at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. “Ice 
Capades of 1944,” a musical revue on 
blades, offers something old (the inevitable 
Tahitian routine on ice), something new 
(dialogue), something borrowed (a hula 
from Sonja Henie), and something blue 
(the frozen Danube) . 

Two sure hits in the three hours of en- 
tertainment are Joe Jackson Jr., like his 
father a non-skating tramp comedian with 
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a collapsible bicycle, and Donna Atwood, 
“Queen of the Silver Blades.” As the star, 
Miss Atwood flits with ease through her 
many numbers; but even more important 
she is 19, a brunette, and an eye-filling 
beauty with or without skates. 

After. New York (through Oct. 3), the 
show will glide on to Cleveland (Oct. 5- 
19), Philadelphia (Oct. 21-Nov. 3), Pitts- 
burgh (Nov. 5-25), Buffalo (Nov. 27-Dec. 
5), Toronto (Dec. 6-10), Montreal (Dec. 
12-18), and Boston (Dec. 25-Jan. 12). 


The Football Parade 


A kid’s a fool to quit school before he’s 
been to Yale and Harvard, Prof. Tony 
Galento once said, and this season’s topsy- 
turvy shifting of Navy trainees has made 
it possible for a kid not to be a fool. In 
fact, it was a Crimson back who gave his 
all for the Blue a fortnight ago. Wayne 
Johnson, formerly of Harvard, snapped a 
vertebra for Yale as the Elis defeated 
Muhlenberg 13-6 at the Yale Bowl. 

Last week, with Johnson recovering on 
the sidelines, Yale ran into a Temple full- 
back wearing a Rochester uniform. Marine 
George Sutch converted two vital points, 
and Rochester beat Yale 14-12. 

In other games, service teams received 
rough handling from college cadets. Michi- 
gan wolved through Camp Grant 26-0. 
Duke did to the Marines what the Japs 
never could do: The Blue Devils sunk a 
Devil Dog eleven from Camp Lejeune 
40-0. Purdue came up with unexpected 
power to subdue the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station team 23-13. 

Other scores: Marquette 33, Wisconsin 
7; Villanova 35, Muhlenberg 12; the Iowa 
Seahawks (with a Chicago Bear halfback 
in the person of Cadet Frank Maznicki) 
$2, Illinois 18;.Cornell 7, Bucknell 6. 










A little girl on ice: Donna Atwood of Ice Capades 
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FIRE STARTS 
NERE. 


lastall extension cords carefully 
inspect them often 
Dont abuse them 


Bethlehem has long had an effi- 
cient fire-fighting organization. But 
war conditions multiply normal 
fire hazards. Thousands of new em- 
ployees have come to work. Large 
additions have been made to 
existing facilities, and entire new 
departments set up. At the same 
time, war needs have intensified 
the pressure for production. 

Since the start of the war emer- 
gency Bethlehem has redoubled 
its effort to keep down production 
loss due to fires. Much new equip- 
ment has been provided: extin- 
guishers, alarm boxes, sprinkler 
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systems, hose outlets and fire en- | 


gines. And as plants grew, fire- 
fighting personnel was expanded, 
and given special training. 

A poster campaign, of which a 
few representative samples are 
shown on this page, is one im- 


‘That Fire BOK ’ 


Store it safely 
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OSTERS 


portant detail of this program. 
Each poster registers in the em- 
ployee’s mind a single, specific 
point in fire-fighting or fire-preven- 
tion. Prominently displayed in 
steel plants, shipyards, fabricating 
shops, these posters are helping to 
maintain a favorable fire-loss rec- 
ord through the war years. 

A fire on the production front can 
cost American lives on the battle- 
fronts. Even seemingly trivial fires 


“have a grave cumulative effect. 


The aim is to prevent fires from 
occurring at all—and, if they do 
occur, to make them die young. 








You always get a rise out of a 
pipe-fancier when the fragrance 
of Briggs tobacco wafts under 
his nose. For that glorious aroma 
is a tip-off on the grand, rich 
flavor, the gentle enjoyment lav- 
ished on the smoker. (It’s the 
result of Briggs being cask- 
mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends.) If you 
haven’t yet had the pleasure, 
speak up, man! Ask for a pack- 
age of Briggs today, 
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Filter CIGARETTE HOLDER 


Eliminates major part of nicotine and 
tars—by official laboratory test 
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“SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE 


AT ALL GOOD STORES L & H Stern. Inc Bklyn NY 


you smoke" 


MR. MANUFACTURER 
How About Including 
HAWAII 
In Your Post-War Market? 


We can fit into your National 
Advertising Program Now 
with Service, and after the 
War as your Sales Repre- 
sentatives. We are Service 
Engineers. 


Executive Vice-President 
now on mainland, who may 
be interviewed at your con- 
venience. Write care News- 
week, New York City. 
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THEATER 


Two More on the Aisle 


With Broadway’s land-office business 
divided between a fairly equal number of 
straight shows and musicals, last week 
brought an additional recruit to both sec- 
tions of the gravy train.* By the week 
end, however, “Bright Lights of 1944” had 
gone out after flickering four perform- 
ances. And in leaner days, “A New Life” 
would have a short one. 


{ Elmer Rice’s “A New Life,” produced 
by The Playwrights’ Co., was the season’s 
first serious dramatic offering. As usual, 
and as it should be, Rice has something 
thoughtful to say about the batting aver- 
age of our civilization, and this time— 
probably because his wife, Betty Field, 
had a baby a little less than a year ago— 
he has chosen the maternity ward as the 
place in which to say it. The result is a 
strange and ultimately tedious diffusion 
of ideas. 

The first four of the play’s nine scenes 
are primarily concerned with the more 
intimate aspects of obstetrics, and it is 
possible that the fourth scene—a gratui- 
tous though expertly staged peepshow of a 
woman in labor—may wow the matinée 
audiences. The lady in waiting is Edith 
Cleghorne (Betty Field), a night-club 
singer who married an aviator in a war- 
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‘time courtship, lost him in two weeks to 


the Army, and enters the delivery room 
thinking he has been killed in the Pacific. 
When Edith gets around to sitting up 
again, she is confronted with a pair of 
abnormally wealthy in-laws determined to 
raise her child after their dynastic, well- 
heeled fashion. 

Edith has her own (or Elmer Rice’s) 
idea about her child’s relation to the brave 
new world to come out of the war, and her 
instinctive good sense remains unaffected 
even when her husband (George Lambert) 
—who has eluded the Japs—temporarily 
sides with his parents. ; 

Both Walter N. Greaza and Merle Mad- 
dern try hard to keep the conniving grand- 
parents from stacking up as stock reac- 
tionary villains, but theirs is an uphill 
battle. 


q Presented By Alexander H. Cohen 
among others, “Bright Lights of 1944” was 
a vaudeville show spruced up to look like 
a review which bogged down in its own 
pretensions. But James Barton (reprieved 
from many long years of trials and turnips 
as Jeeter Lester) was wonderful to see 
again in his magnificent timing of 4 
dipsomaniac doodle; Frances Williams, 
still looking like the gallery goddess of 
twenty years ago, was here to sing, and Joe 
Smith and Charles Dale (of Avon Comedy 
fame) sailed hilariously into their time- 
tested seance in Dr. Kronkhite’s office. 





*No fair to count the perennially popular 
“Porgy and Bess,” which returned for a limited 
engagement of three weeks. 
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BOOKS 


What Is an American? 





What makes an American different from 
anyone else? What, indeed, is an Ameri- 
can? There have been many answers. 

The American, wrote Hector St. John 
Crévecoeur in the late eighteenth century, 
was the New Man, a political animal 
never before seen on earth. To Charles 
Dickens, the American was a lout, a brag- 
gart, a liar, and a cheat. To Mrs. Trol- 
lope, he was naive and gauche. To H. G. 
Wells, the American is the most childish 
and the most intelligent man in the world. 
To some contemporary Europeans, the 
American is the hope of the world; to 
others, he is a hopelessly degenerate pluto- 
democrat. (These latter aren’t doing so 
well just at present.) 

In a significant hour for soul-searching, 
the American historian James Truslow 
Adams has set out to examine for himself 
the clockworks of homo americanus in 
order to find out what makes him tick. 
“The American”* is a curious book. Al- 
though it starts at the earliest beginnings 
of the country and comes down to the 
twentieth century, it is hardly a history of 
the nation. 

The chapters file by in orderly proces- 
sion—the early settlers, the Revolution, 
the farewell to Europe, the Civil War, the 
winning of the West—but they do not 
deal so much with events as with what 
those events did to the men who took 
part in them. Great issues are treated 
here, such as the ideological cleavage be- 
tween Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson, the struggle between North and 
South, and the isolation from European 
and world problems, but only insofar as 
they molded the American character. The 
whole intent is to find a common denomi- 
nator, generously allowing for the impos- 
sibility of finding a common denominator 
for 135,000,000 members of more racial 
and language groups living under a single 
government than in any nation except 
possibly India. Here, then, is Adams’s con- 
clusion: 


Mr. American: He is a mass of con- 
tradictions. He likes luxury, comfort, and 
labor-saving devices, but he will sacrifice 
his time and labor to make the money to 
pay for them and thus gets lost in a 
vicious circle of making more to get more. 
He has canonized woman—raising her, re- 
marks the author a little sourly, “to an 
almost impossible eminence”; yet, though 
he gives his wife her head, he is content 
to follow her at a respectful distance and, 
as soon as is decently possible, repairs to 
his poolroom, his lodge, or his club. 

The American is cocky, no respecter of 
persons or traditions. Yet he is extremely 
sensitive to criticism from outside and 
spends good money and time on the Emily 





“By James Truslow Adams. $85 pages. Scrib- 
ners, $3. 
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When The Lights Go On Again, 
war-acquired precision will turn spotlights 
on those manufacturers who apply the bene- 
fits — by using WESSON ide Cutting 
Tools. ..to machine the modern tougher 


metals better, at less cost . . . with fewer, 
simpler set-ups ...with bigger bites of metal 
at greater speeds...with greater precision, 
finer finishes... for the good of all humanity 
and a better world in which to enjoy Peace! 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast to coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compare its genuine economy! 
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HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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Frederic Lewis 


American Scene: Adams found us cocky, touchy, and individualistic 


Posts of the country in an effort to find 
out how to behave “properly,” what kind 
of hors d’oeuvres one serves at parties, 
what fork one picks up first at dinner: He 
is an intense individualist; he wants to get 
ahead of his neighbor and to make more 
money than anyone else. Yet he is a solid 
believer in economic equality and he 
doesn’t bother to reconcile the two irrec- 
oncilables. 


Paradox: Historically and tempera- 
mentally, the American has always been 


an isolationist, with a deep-rooted fear of . 


entanglements. Yet he is the world’s most 
internationally minded man. He gives vast 
sums for explorations to any corner of 
the globe. He is always ready to help flood 
and earthquake victims, endow hospitals, 
and finance schools and colleges anywhere 
—Tokyo, Paris, Pekin, Istanbul... 

He travels all over, usually in a hurry, 
to see the great monuments of the world 
—which he is likely to compare, unfavor- 
ably, with the modern splendors of his 
own country. The classic example, which 
Adams quotes, was General Grant’s re- 
mark on his world tour: “Venice would be 
a fine city if it was drained.” 


Journey of a Mistress 


It was the winter of 1916, and snow was 
falling in Vienna as a 22-year-old girl 
closed the eyes of her dead fiancé. The 
girl knew she was pregnant; her defenses 
were beauty and a complete lack of sen- 
timentality. She tried to feel sorrow, but 
she succeeded only in becoming nauseated 
as she made her way from the hospital to 
the dead man’s apartment. Methodically 
she raked together and stole his money, 


his jewelry, and his picture. She had al- 
ready planned to use the money to buy 
herself a husband and a name for her 
child. 

This was Kathrine. Hans Habe’s novel 
begins 23 years later, when she had come a 
long way. The bedrooms she had shared 
with men dotted the fashion spots of Eu- 
rope. For the past thirteen years she had 
been the mistress of a wealthy automobile 
manufacturer in Paris. But for all her 
cleverness she could not mold the war. 
How utterly it destroyed Kathrine’s schem- 
ing to get her daughter accepted by fash- 
ionable society is part of Habe’s absorb- 
ing character study. The rest is a follow up 
on his earlier book “A Thousand Shall 
Fall” and offers the same penetrating ex- 
planations of the fall of France. (Katu- 
ring. By Hans Habe. 416 pages. Viking. 
$2.75.) 


How Bleak Is My Valley 


“How Green Was My Valley” was a 
fine first novel, sincerely and beautifully 
written out of a sentimental desire to re- 
capture a lost time. The title of Richard 
Llewellyn’s second novel, “None But the | 
Lonely Heart,” suggests more of the same 
nostalgia. It is, however, a very different 
kind of book. 

From a coal-mining village in his native 
Wales, Llewellyn moves in the new novel 
to England, where he details a rake’s prog- 
ress through the byways of London’s neth- 
er world—perhaps a jerk’s progress would 
be more accurate. Ernie Mott was a boy 
of mean streets, much like the other spotty 
youths of his neighborhood. Ernie wanted 
to be an artist like his father, but he want- 
ed it the way some people think it would 


~ 
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Specially selected timber from the 
giant forests of the great Pacific 
Northwest is the source of Evans 
submarine battery separators. 


Wide sheets of veneer are “peeled” 
from logs by huge, keen-edged 
knives, then conditioned to meet 
very rigid battery specifications, 


Smooth, strong and enduring, 
Evans submarine battery sepa- 
rators are carefully inspected and 
packed, then rushed into sea duty. 
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“take 7er down!" 


Power to crash-dive . . . remain submerged for hours or’ 


days ... to have lights and purified air ... all are 
possible in a submarine because of storage batteries! 


Nestled snugly between the positive and negative plates 
in submarine batteries are wooden battery separators! 
Specially fashioned for strong construction ... chem- 
ically treated to withstand action of acid .. . these 
dependable, silent servants of undersea craft provide 
motive power and safety to officers and crew. 


Hewn from vast, company-owned tracts of fine, virgin | 


timber, Evans separators are of highest quality and 
long life . . . are vital units in batteries serving man- 
kind throughout the broad field of transportation, 
stationary power and in the mobile machines of war. 


Evans Products Company is the largest single producer 
of battery separators in the world! 
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kk k ek ek sti of the constantly 
increasing number of men on the different fronts, 
it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- 
duction and to make sure our men are NEVER in 
need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material 
to produce munitions of war. 


It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions 
through the best investment in the world— 


WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











The other side of 
the picture 


Making an advance hotel reser- 
vation these days gives you the 

ce of mind which comes with 
newing that there’s a good 
t’s sleep awaiting you. But 


t if your trip is called off 
and you names. to cancel your 
reservation? We lose the revenue 
on an empty room—a roem 
eome tired traveler might have 
enjoyed. So won't you remember 
both sides of the picture? Make 
an advance reservation to be sure 
you haye a room...and if your 
visit is postpon ease cancel 
it to give the other fellow abreak. 
That's only good sportsmanship! 


All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulat 


ing ice-water and radio. 
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BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 














WHEN YOU SERVE 
SALADS FROM YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Pep up your salad dressings with 
a spoonful of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce! It gives an exciting, dif- 
ferent flavor. Try it! Not rationed! 
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be nice to be a great violinist. There was 
always an excuse. He couldn’t paint be- 
cause he was too tired after work, because 
he was too broke to buy paints, because 
he. had a cold, because . . . Instead, he 
spent his spare time and his Ma’s spare 
shillings hanging around the Fun Fair, 
ogling the pretty “brides” and wishing. 


Smasher: There was one bride in par- 
ticular, a blonde in a tight jersey who ran 
the gaming machines. Ada her name was 
—‘“a proper bramah, a smasher, a right 
one, growed in the garden.” But Ernie 
couldn’t get up nerve enough to speak to 


- her; he only gazed from a distance, morose- 


ly fingering his pimples and feeling sorry 
for himself. If only he had a nigger brown 
suit with stripes and a bit of nicker in his 
pocket, he thought, he’d have a go at her. 
Then one night Ernie had an inspira- 
tion. Sidling up to the girl he told her he 
wanted to paint her. Ada wasn’t having 
any—“a lot of blokes want to paint me, 
but it’s the first time I ever heard it 
called painting”—but something about him 
touched her and maybe there was a reason 
he could be useful to her. So Ada led him 
into a world he was headed for all along— 
the gutter-limbo of coppers and_narks, 
petty pilferers, mobsters, tarts, and bums 
from which there was only one exit. 


Mug: There is a terrible pathos in 
this case history, because it is so painfully 
clear to the reader that Ernie was a dead 
cert for the gallows from his cradle; yet to 
Ernie nothing was clear except that some 
blokes had everything he wanted, and 
they didn’t get it by sweating in a shop 
for three quid per. But he, he was only 
Ernie Mott, “the artist bloke, the bastard 
of the world, and everybody’s mug.” There 
was only one person in the world who 
cared about him, and that was his old 
Ma, who ran a furniture shop and special- 
ized in stolen goods—although Ernie never 
knew it until they took her away. 

“None But the Lonely Heart” is writ- 
ten in a prose straight from the back alleys 
of London. Aside from- being a superb 
novel, it is a shocking drama of human 
waste. For Llewellyn, this is a seven-league 
stride from his first novel into the ranks of 
our best realists. (NoNE But THE LONELY 
Heart. By Richard Llewellyn. 444 pages. 
Macmillan. $2.75.) 


Oklahoma Russian 


For his first novel Paul Hughes has 
chosen a theme of epic proportions—the 
defense of Russia, epitomized by the Bat- 
tle of Rostov, gateway to the Caucasus. 
He doesn’t succeed in writing an epic, but 
considering the fact that he’s spent his 
whole life in Oklahoma and never even 
been to Russia, it’s a pretty amazing at- 
tempt. Any number of sub-plots are skill- 
fully threaded together and end as hap- 
pily for the Russians as the Battle of 
Rostov did. (Retreat From Rostov. By 
Paul Hughes. 586 pages. Random House. 
$2.75.) 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Poetic Justice 


Ever since The New York Daily News 
and The Washington Times-Herald singled 
Archibald MacLeish out as a symbol of 
nearly all they deem daffy in the New 
Deal, the poet and Librarian of Congress 








has continued to stand up as the Washing- 


ton whipping boy for John O’Donnell and 
George Dixon, twin lampooners for the 
two papers. In 1942, The Times-Herald 
chose MacLeish and his operation of the 
late Office of Facts and Figures for one of 
its series on “Having Wonderful Time 
Boys.” Last February, Dixon mourned 
the poet’s departure as assistant director 
of the Office of War Information with: 


Oh, West is West and East is Eash 
And so is Archibald MacLeish. 


These and other gibes (the latest, an 
O’Donnell reference in The Times-Herald 
of Aug. 30 deprecating the historical 
importance of his “spiritual meditations”) 
MacLeish met with a brooding silence. 
Finally, last fortnight, his muse produced. 
In The New Yorker, MacLeish snapped 
back in verse (entitled “A Poet Speaks 
from the Visitors’ Gallery”) that poets and 
professors, not columnists and commenta- 
tors, write history. Some of the verse: 


Do Gentlemen believe time’s hard- 
boiled jury, 

Judging the sober truth, will trust 
again 

The words some copperhead who 
owned a paper 

Ordered one Friday from the hired 
men? 

History’s not written in the kind of 
ink 

The richest man of the most ambi- 
tious mind 

Who hates a president enough to print 
A daily paper can afford to find . . .* 


Are: Varga Girls Vicious? 


The Post Office Department declared war 
last week on a pre-Pearl Harbor pin-up 
girl, It summoned David A. Smart, the 
peppery and fashion-plated publisher of 
Esquire Magazine (circulation 700,000) , 
to Washington to defend the traveling priv- 
ilege in second-class mails of the Varga 
girl, This filmy-clad eye arrester had ac- 
counted for 17 of 23 “obscene, lascivious, 
and lewd” items appearing in Esquire since 
Jan. 1, the Post Office Department charged. 

The Varga girl made her debut in the 
October 1940 issue. She was the creation 
of the Peruvian-born Alberto Varga, who 
once gilded for lobby display the already 
glorified girls of the late Flo Ziegfeld, and 


later married one. 


Varga’s voluptuaries filled the gap left . 


by the departure to advertising fields of 
George Petty’s three-dimensional, air- 





“Reprinted by permission of The New Yorker. 











ADVERTISERS whohave proved 
the effectiveness of concentrating 
their advertising messages in the 
medium that gets them the most 
coverage of an important market, 
prefer The Journal. For. in Ore- 
gon’s Primary Market, the rich 
Portland Trading Zone . . . live 
717,588 individuals—33% more 
people than dwell in all the rest 
of Oregon. Here industrial pay- 
rolls alone top 48 million dollars 
a month. 


And in this rich Trading Zone 
the daily Journal delivers 80% 
of its circulation—21,993 more 
daily circulation than any other 
newspaper. Portland’s favorite 
newspaper keeps pace with the 
amazing Portland market—total 
daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending Mar. 31, 1943 
was 151,888; the three months 
average exceeding 156,000. 


Portland's Only Afternoon 





IT’S ONLY time to go home in Portland, 
but it’s 8:30 p.m. in New York, and a new 
day is just about to dawn in Europe and 
much of the rest of the world. 


Portland families are accustomed to 
read all the news of the current dayin The 
Journal each evening—world news, na- 
tional news, local news. It’s all in The 
Journal the same day it happens, thanks 
to the natural time advantage enjoyed 
only by afternoon newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast. Being first with the news 
in times like these, it is only natural that 
The Journal has the largest circulation in 
its histcory—and that The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, the preferred 
newspaper in the Portland area. 
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THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Pramilbiin 


When a big offensive begins, every 
single gun must start firing on time. 
That’s why many U. S. Army gunners 
wear a Hamilton Army Ordnance wrist 
watch, It’s a wartime example of 
Hamilton’s famous accuracy. 
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The P.O. said Varga’s June in January lacked far too many clothes... 
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Varga—Esquire 


... but, like the servicemen, found nothing amiss in September’s Miss 


blown cuties. As Smart tells the story, 
Varga walked in on him with samples that 
“nearly knocked me off my feet.” Their 
appearance in the magazine was trumpeted 
in purple prose into which crept only one 
note of misgiving: “Perhaps we are play- 
ing with dynamite.” 

Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
now agrees. Citing ten of twelve poses 
illustrating the Varga calendar in last 
January’s issue (August and September 
were not cited) , Walker evinced a desire to 
satisfy Versifier Phil Stack’s lament for 
Varga’s reclining version of September 
Morn: 


Oh, Mr. Varga, hurry up 
And let me put some clothes on! 


Indictments: Varga’s seductive misses 
in six subsequent issues’ also were cited. 
Other alleged objectionables included Gil- 
bert Seldes’s article “Star and Garter 
Blues,” two inside features on Esky, the 
bulbous-eyed, elderly playboy. who ogles a 


mannikin-like doll on the cover of each 
issue; a letter to the editor discussing sail- 
ors’ morals, and a picture of a scantily 
garbed girl astride a faceless Marine, over 
which a caption suggested: “Paste your 
face here.” ; 

Although he lost his last tiff with a Fed- 
eral agency,* Smart is confident of victory 
over the Post Office. “Esquire will be 
justified at the hearing Oct. 14,” he said. 
In Chicago, his editor, Arnold Gingrich, 
termed the Varga girl a morale builder of 
first order. “We have received requests 
for the Varga girl pictures from Army of- 
ficials [for] bomber stations and many 
other troop gathering stations.” 

In the Service Men’s Center in Chicago, 
soldiers were cool to Walker’s concern for 
their morals. Typical comments were: 


§ Pvt. Kenneth Laisner, paratrooper: “The 





*In 1941, Smart, his brother Alfred, and six 
others pleaded no defense to charges of rigging 
Esquire’s stock. All eight were fined, the Smarts 
$10,000 each. 
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ground crews put her in planes before we 
go up and she helps our morale.” 


q Pvt. Lloyd Calkins, who helped build 
the Alaskan highway: “She drove away 
loneliness.” 


q Aircraftsman Alex Gerty, of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force: “It can’t happen. 
What will happen to morale?” 


Reporter’s Invasion 


In neutral Switzerland, the rumors 
about Italy flew thick, fast, and contra- 
dictory. Thirty-three-year-old Aldo Forte, 
Boston-born manager of the United Press | 
bureau in Bern, decided last week to find | 
out the truth for himself. | 

At the Swiss frontier hamlet of Chiasso 
7 he hired a guide whose knowledge of bor- 
der passes was a matter of heritage—he 
came of a long line of smugglers. Fluent 
. Italian acquired during Forte’s years in 
) Rome (he was the only newspaperman in 
| the Vatican when Pope Pius XI died) and 
an outdated Italian press card were his 
only credentials. Disguised as mountain- 
eers, he and his guide made their way [ 
over Alpine slopes into Como, less than 
50 miles north of Milan. Unchallenged in a 
thirteen-hour trip, Forte found: 


q Such burning hatred of the Germans f : 
that Italian women and children join in 
digging trenches for a resistance planned 


with pitifully few weapons. One man asked es 
why the Allies did not parachute arms and \ SSS 
ammunition to the hardy Lombardians. 


4 A strike in a parachute factory at Como, 
which lent a holiday air to the streets. | 
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§ A warmth toward Americans. “My guide 
...in a loud voice introduced me [to two 
Italians] as ‘un amico Americano’ (an 
American friend) , scaring the devil out of 








_1| ff me. They seemed pleased to meet me.” Wherever Allied armies operate, engineers use 
‘ — # tough character had just been re- Michaels Trestles for building military bridges. 
eased from four years in prison for anti- : - : 
aieie activity. He obtained a motorboat Bridges which can be thrown quickly across 
ach which enabled Forte and his guide to . i 
ail- shortcut across Lake Como back to the shallow streams ae up to ponton bridges vee 
tily Swiss frontier. deep streams or rivers must be crossed. Bridges 
ver ° ° e 
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our Reunion y y net ry iid quip- 
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al nak iiliens Mek seek Goneul Sis of several Michaels’ contributions to the war 
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ah Eighth Army. Into his santa sumanl resources will continue to be dedicated un- 
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MOVIES 


In Cloud Cuckoo Land 


RKO-Radio’s “A Lady Takes a Chance” 
is a nostalgic fable of the Olden Days— 
circa five or six years ago perhaps, and 
certainly long before coupons 17 and 18 
replaced the automobile. At that time, in 
New York, the Rainbow Bus Tour was 
advertising: “Fourteen breathless days of 
romance and adventure through the won- 
ders of the West ($137.50).” So Molly 
Truesdale, a working girl who had saved 
her cigarette money for just such a vaca- 
tion, said good-by to all three of her boy 
friends in one relieved breath and jounced 
uncomfortably off to Cloud Cuckoo Land. 

Somewhere out Oregon-way, Molly 
(Jean Arthur) met a cowboy (John 
Wayne), and what with one thing or an- 
other the lady missed her bus. Thus (and 
it would have come as a shock to the cyni- 
cal Rainbow Bus people) Mbolly’s days 
turned out to be just as romantic and ad- 
venturous as advertised and even more 
breathless. To say that these adventures 
don’t quite measure up to the blond star’s 
most successful escapades on the screen is 
to quibble in these trying times. William 
Seiter directs the amorous interludes 
subtly and the occasional rodeo or saloon 
fracas with brawling gusto; Robert Ard- 
rey’s brisk, amusing dialogue, like his 
screen play, is obviously hand-fashioned 
for Miss Arthur; and she, as usual, man- 
ages the final fillip that generally goes an 
author’s laugh at least one chuckle better. 





Iturbi by Iturbi 


With an uncharacteristic side-slip into 
understatement, Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
has called its latest offering “Thousands 
Cheer.” The titular modesty underrates 
the film’s prospective cheerers by millions. 
From a Technicolored production to a 
whopping all-star cast, from José Iturbi’s 
musicianship to Mickey Rooney’s mug- 
ging, this Army camp musical is a lavish 
lot of show for anybody’s money. 

Between them, Director George Sidney 
and Producer Joseph Pasternak (produc- 
tional Pygmalion of the child Durbin) 
have kept a passable plot from disinte- 
grating into a curtain raiser for a variety 
show. The romance between a disgruntled 
private and a colonel’s daughter, though 
familiar stuff, is played with freshness and 
sincerity by Gene Kelly (who can hoof 
with Hollywood’s best) and Kathryn 
Grayson (who sings very nicely indeed); 
John Boles and Mary Astor are helpful 
as the girl’s estranged parents. 

Toward the close of the film, when 
“Thousands Cheer” has worked up to its 
raison d’étre, the short turns and encores 
are staged on the interplanetary plane to 
be expected from a studio with M-G-M’s 
reserve star power. Among those briefly 
present are Mickey Rooney, Judy Gar- 
land, Red Skelton, Lena Horne, Frank 
Morgan, Lucille Ball, and Eleanor Powell. 





Skelton and three of thousands 


A lively score that includes a rousing 
choral number by Shostakovitch is serv- 
iced by the bandsmen of Kay Kyser, Bob 
Crosby, Benny Carter, and a Hollywood- 
size symphonic orchestra. 

“We are going to have an orchestra 
bigger than anything ever before,” José 
Iturbi announced when his first picture 
went into production, and it is obvious 
now that he is a man of his word. Aside 
from directing this super-symphony and 
playing the piano, the Spanish maestro 
also plays himself—a characterization he 
has created with humor and evident sym- 
pathy for his subject. At the same time, by 





way of condescending from Olympus, the 
famous pianist swings skillfully into the 
boogie-woogie groove as Judy Garland 
prophetically chants: “The joint is really 
jumpin’ down at Carnegie Hall.” 


Perennial Scatterbrain 


On the screen, as on the stage, Rose 
Franken’s “Claudia” is a delightful person, 
to observe at a respectful distance. David 
Naughton’s 18-year-old wife is wholesome, 
pretty, and touchingly childlike. But it’s 
just possible that in real life a scatterbrain 
like Claudia might prove an insupportable 
cross even for such a phenomenally pa- 
tient husband as her David. 

Although this elfin bride has been hap- 
pily married for some six months and 
lives with her architect husband on a small 
Connecticut farm where the cow perfunc- 
torily produces a calf at reasonable in- 
tervals, Claudia’s understanding of the 
Facts of Life is of the uncommon, or 
kindergarten, variety. Of chief concern to 
David, however, is Claudia’s emotional 
dependence on her mother. 


Interested more in character than plot, 
Miss Franken has arranged for Claudia to 
grow up by allowing life to stiffen her 
with an unexpected ‘one-two to the chin. 
Almost at the same moment Claudia 
learns that she is going to have a baby 
and that her beloved mother is going to 
die of cancer. 

Dorothy McGuire, who created Claudia 
on Broadway in 1941, has been imported 
by Twentieth Century-Fox to repeat that 
difficult chore for the screen, and by so 
doing clinches her chances for prompt 
Hollywood stardom. Ina Claire is fine as 
Claudia’s mother, and once again Robert 
Young turns in a solid performance by 
making David a real person. 





The egg had no problems, but Claudia’s husband had his 
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Guns that spit quick death can’t 
get into operation slowly. The 
covers that protect them have to 
fit snugly as possible and yet come 
off fast. 


That’s why Crown Zippers by 
the millions are in the South Pa- 
cific today, in Alaska and Iceland 
and on the invasion front—in- 
stead of at home serving civilians. 
Tests prove Crown Zippers stand 
up and work dependably under the 
most grueling use and extreme 
conditions. 


That’s because Crown Zippers 


are die-cast, and so can be made 
bigger, stronger and more durable 


‘than ordinary zippers — for use 





Split Seconds Save Whole Lifetimes! 


not only on gun covers, but on 
covers for tanks and half-tracks, 
on aviation clothes and life-sav- 
ing suits, wherever swift and 
unfailing operation is imperative. 


Crown was first of the zipper 
manufacturers to convert com- 
pletely to war voluntarily. Its en- 
gineers went into the field with 
Air Corps, Ordnance and Quarter- 
master Corps officers whose job 
it was to see that our boys were 
the best equipped in the world. 


Crown Zippers today are doing 
jobs never before attempted by 
zippers. When the war is won and 
the peace delegates zipper up 


CROWN \Yy ZIPPER 


Division of The Spool Cotton Company, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








their bags to come back to a nor- 
mal world, Crown Zippers will 
also return—better than ever and 
ready for many surprising new 
applications! 


























A War Development 


that shatters all previous 
concepts of zipper design, 


Certain uses for which an amaz- 
ing new Crown Zipper was de- 
signed cannot be told — but it 
can be mentioned that this new 
zipper is the greatest improve- 
ment ever made in zipper de- 
sign. It’s double acting. It’s 
practically indestructible. It 
can’t lock ‘‘open.’”’ It goes 
around corners and curves. It 
won't be available till after the 
war. But when you see it, you'll 
cheer long and loud! 


















Another building owner who got 


more heat 
with less fuel 


“Our first floor tenants complained 
of the heat... Our top floor tenants 
complained of the cold... Here’s 
what the heating expert we con- 
sulted told us: 


“Stop wasting valuable fuel! Con- 
vert your obsolete steam heating 
system into an economical and 
controllable Webster System—one 
that assures prompt heating-up, 
balanced distribution of steam, and 
even room temperature through- 
out the building. That’s the only 
way you can get better heat distri- 
bution with the fuel allotted you.’” 
a \ 
Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
ny old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
eat out of the fuel consumed. 
If you are wondering how to obtain the 
same comfortable heating service in your 
building with less fuel this winter, write 
ior “Performance Facts” and compare the 
erformance information on the Webster 
oderator System of Steam Heating. This 
free book contains case studies of 268 
modern steam heating installations. 













The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when out- 
door temperature changes. This device is 
part of the Webster Moderator System, a 
central heat control that is saving fuel for 
hundreds of America's commercial and 
institutional buildings. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives. in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 
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The Future of Austria 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The recent history of Austria pro- 
vides one of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the economic interdependence 
of modern nations and of the impor- 
tance to the United States of reason- 
ably stable economic conditions in 
Europe. For a very considerable body 
of opinion in this country holds that 
except for a financial crisis in Europe in 
1931, which originated in Austria, Mr. 
Hoover might have conquered our de- 
pression, and Mr. Roosevelt might 
never have been President. We may, 
however, by-pass that argument and 
still say that the stability of Austria is 
of importance to every American. 

The Austria that emerged from the 
Treaty of Versailles comprised an area 
slightly greater than South Carolina. 
The nation, economically, culturally 
and politically, was hardly more than 
the great city of Vienna and its depend- 
ent environment. But despite German 
propaganda to the contrary, so great 
was the importance of that city that by 
1934, after fifteen years of struggle, 
Austria was a fairly stable nation. And 
so it would probably have remained, 
had Hitler not decided to annex it in 
1938. 

A visit to Austria in 1930 left this 
reporter with a deep impression of the 
impaired splendor of Vienna and the 
poverty of the surrounding country- 
side. The contrast was marked between 
Austria and Bavaria, even between 
Austria and Hungary. But this was in 
part due to a long-standing difference 
between the peoples of these countries. 
And the slow recovery of Vienna from 
the war was no sign of permanent 
weakness. 

The finances of Austria grew pro- 
gressively worse in 1930 and 1931. In 
1930 President Hoover arranged a 
funding of Austria’s debt to us, and, as 
a result, Austria floated an interna- 
tional loan of over $100,000,000. Early 
the next year Austria and Germany 
announced a customs union. There was 
violent objection to this by France and 
other European countries, and the 
League of Nations sent the question to 
the World Court. The Court declared 
that the union was a violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the union was 
dropped. 

Americans remember the European 
financial crisis that grew out of the 
difficulties of the Austrian bank, the 
Creditanstalt, in the spring and sum- 


} mer of 19381. President Hoover re- 


sponded with his moratorium and the 
subsequent standstill agreement. But 
despite all this, first Germany in July 
and then England that autumn, fell 
from the gold standard, and apples ap- 
peared in the streets of American cities. 

But while our relief rolls were still 
growing in 1934, Austria had achieved 
a fairly stable economic situation. 
Geography and history had given Vi- 
enna many advantages which were 
slowly making themselves felt. Trade 
with the whole world began to flow 
through the city. Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia and other former parts of the 
old empire were factors in that trade. 
The financial and commercial impor- 
tance of the city revived. And its sci- 
entific and cultural eminence drew 
visitors as of old. Money and pleasure 
found, reunion in Vienna. Its famed 
psychiatrists brought sick souls and 
healthy bankrolls. Nothing but Hitler, 
the Austrian, prevented the full recov- 
ery of Austria. 


For the future, the Anschluss is 
unthinkable unless the United Nations 
lose their minds. But their minds 
should tell them that Austrian recovery 
is important to Europe and to the 
world. In addition to the freeing of 
trade, therefore, Austria will need ac- 
cess to the sea through such a free port 
as Trieste. 

In 1919, a suggestion was considered 
that Austria might be joined with 
South Germany. Later a Hapsburg or 
Wittelsbach king was suggested. Italy 
killed that idea because it wanted to 
face no German frontier. Even Musso- 
lini held that view until Hitler, in 1938, 
willy-nilly pushed his frontier to the 
Brenner Pass. 

But the economic and political facts 
require neither an Anschluss nor a 
semi-Anschluss. Nor is it necessary to 
dig up a king. Austria was measurably 
succeeding with republican government 
up to the time Hitler appeared. Its re- 
publicanism may lean to the socialist 
side, but with fairly favorable trade 
conditions and growing industrial em- 
ployment, Austria is not likely to go 
communistic. The socialism that mani- 
fested itself before Hitler came was of 
a mild Fabian character, chiefly evi- 
dencing itself in public housing projects. 

As a strong influence on Balkan sta- 
bility, an economically sound Austria 
may well be a major objective of peace- 
making. 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker military trucks, like our Yanks, 
are certainly seeing the world 


MERICA’S fighting men have 
been covering plenty of this 
planet in their travels in this war. 
Yet there’s scarcely a place where 
they set down their packs that 
they don’t find large numbers of 
familiar Studebaker motor trucks 
from home to welcome them. 
They see long lines of big, 
multiple-drive Studebaker military 
trucks rumbling past the sites of 
ancient Persian cities in Iran. They 
see them doing heavy transport 
duty in India, in Alaska, in the 
British Isles, in almost every 
area of Allied war activity. 
It’s one of the greatest com- 
pliments ever paid to the high 


Es 
© 


quality of Studebaker craftsman- 
ship that Studebaker today is one 
of the world’s largest producers 
of big military trucks. And it’s 
equally significant that tens of 
thousands of these powerful Stude- 
bakers have already won their 
service stripes—many of them on 
long stretches of the crucial 
Russian front in the supply trains 
of the invincible Soviet armies. 
Studebaker is also producing 
other vital war matériel includ- 
ing more and more of the mighty 
Wright Cyclone engines that 
are powering the famous 
Boeing Flying Fortress on 
many of its bombing sorties. 


The roadways of the world are worn deep 
with Studebaker wheel marks—For over 91 
years, Studebaker vehicles have written their 
share of transportation history all over the 
world. This is the sixth time in a national 
emergency that we’ve served our armed forces. 





BILL says he cussed the moving-van 
for bringing me next door... 
I tell him, “You were poison, man, 


the first six months or more!” 


We short-cut through our gardens, now, 
and vault the picket fence, 
For common danger’s taught us how 


to act with common sense! 


Tonight, as we review a scheme 
to guard our homes and town, 


We'll pledge our mutual esteem 


with savory Seven Crown! $ : c , . 
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Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Ryilding, New York 
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